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The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet 


Which Will Begin Its Fourth Season Under 
Concert Management Vera Bull Hull. 
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Lae . j : KATHERINE ROSE ABROAD. 
é, : 4 (Left) Katherine Rose and Augustus 
; i. Milner, London voice teacher, taken at 
: : WW St. Gingolph, Switzerland, and (above) 
j 4 £ the singer and Walter Golde, not run- 
‘ y .. . a ning a scale but making a measure, at 
j : mae Oxford, where Mr. Golde had a house 


jor the summer. Mme. Rose returned 
recently. 


A WELL KNOWN TRIO. 
Left to right: Tito Schipa, Chicago Opera tenor; Frantz Proschowski, New York 
vocal teacher, and Nina Valli, young protegee of Mr. Schipa. Miss Valli has been 
working under the guidance of Mr. Proschowski and will soon go abroad to make her 
operatic debut. (Photo by Wide World Photos.) 


ENJOYING POLO 
at the Westchester Biltmore Country 
Clul Lett to right: Lillian Croxton, 
soprano; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Scott (the 
former is connected with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad), Mrs. William Fin- 
/ daughter of Julia Claussen, and 
1 William Croxton. Mme. Croxton re- 
turned to New York on September 3. 
She will make several appearances in 
Vew York and then tour Ohio and also 
visit White Sulphur Springs where she 
will give a concert. After three months 
in New York, Mme. Croxton will go to 
California to remain until May. 
i : ahs ; ' THE SITTIG TRIO, 
i] E: BBrx ‘; : a , . a with Arthur and Howard Bliss, at Lake 
\ ; a , . i i : Mohonk in the Catskill Mountains, 
f Md , . is N. Y. From left to right: Arthur Bliss, 
i ‘ ize ae ear Ys . 7 composer; Margaret Sittig, violinist; 
1] : “<¥ : : : , e , i. Fred V. Sittig, pianist; Howard Bliss, 
\ | = cellist, and Edgar H. Sittig, cellist. It 
will be recalled that Arthur Bliss, who 
I is an Englishman of New England an- 
| . cestry, presented some of his symphonic 
[ARLES STRATTON ears works in New York two or three years 
nates Dhaest . : , “ee. ago. The two Bliss brothers, in combi- 
/ , ‘ ‘- nation with the Sittigs, played music in 


(j his wire hatred terrier. who sings > ~ “| Tr - ° ° 
ind plays his own se ympaniments such “ : ELSA LEHMAN, various combinations in a special con- 
1 ays S 07 accom TS, St P " ° . : 

preg” Hts ’ é who is now back from Europe and ready cert at Mohonk, including music for 


York ; E for a busy season. two cellos. 


7 } 


tney are lhe tenor is Dusuy at worr 


he program for his Nex 


‘ovember. He will return to ‘ : 

| and reopen his studio on i = 

Ictober I. 9 . , a 

\ —— WILLEM WILLEKE, 

studying the intricacies of Arnold GLADYS MATHEW, 
Schoenberg's string quartet, Verklaerte RS See ae 
lyric-coloratura soprano, who 
is spending a year abroad in 
\j study and active opera and 
concert work. For early 
i next year she has a contract 


Nacht, which will be played in one of 
the Elshuco Trio’s chamber music con 
certs the coming season 


for several appearances in 
Lucia, Marguerite, Queen of 
the Night and Mistress Ford 
in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in Stendall, Ger- 
many. In addition to this 
opera work, Miss Mathew 
will give a private recital 
and will be heard as soloist 
in Vienna this fall with a 
symphony orchestra, The 
date of her return to Amer- 
ica ts still uncertain. 


1,.BERT SPALDING 
he summer at hf 
Barrw 
workin n 
mili season » . . — ~ 
; neee eworks 26 fet ADELAIDE FISCHER, 
including numbers for voice, photographed at Byram Beach, Green- 
lin, and expects to have wich, Conn. The soprano later went to ; “ATIER r r ; “1 Py 
lor Mr. Spalding als Camp Marion, Raquette Lake, where she EMIL SAUER AND IGNAC EB HUSBERG, ae . 
this past summer to win the enjoyed a rest, coupled with plenty of (left) with Lady Alderson, daughter of Emil Sauer, and Mrs. Emil Sauer, in_the 
ch umpionship at the exercise, such as mountain climbing, garden of the Grande Hotel, Flims, Switzerland. ( Right) Ignace Hilsberg and Emil 
Country Clul swimming, tennis, and paddling. Sauer bathing in the lake at Flims. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 


New York 





DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK PARIS 


H, DUVAL 
Maestro Dival is now Pome”, © ™ in daly 
VOICE — OPER 
7 Carnegie Hall 
(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


ST 
Member of Facult 7° He he Institute of Musical Art, 
after eicers in Europe, is 
RESUMING Private CLAssEes 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—ConbDuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Availabie 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 

Symphony Orchestra, 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





CHARLES A. GRIES 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
MRS. GRIES—Preparation of Beginners 
Private Studio 
850 East 161st Street, New York 
Telephone Dayton 0353 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
ormal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpectiAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years. 

Author of “Song Secrets, ” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden.’ 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 

Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. ‘Trafeigar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Qgers House Sunticn, 1425 Broad- 

way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American . 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigep TEeacHER OF Piano, 
Harmony, Counrterroint, Composition 
AND Musica. History 
Beginners also a Specialty 
Class and Private Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly 2. So aaa Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teacher a noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacineG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by peta greatest artists 
311 West 85th ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: ork 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 : 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


58 West 55th Street, New York 


Studio: 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Grpses and Marcarer Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
~Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William (OF KT Pianist 
boy Fg es iy F. A. O., Organist 
RECIT. LS MUSICALES-CONCERTS 
Piano, Organ, Theory 

New York City 


fearien: Voice, 
225 West 99th Street 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 


20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
el.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street New York City 
leph : Rhinel 8623 


d 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





i} 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
yo rg 


of 
SCHOENBERG 


Pup 
ARNOLD 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Rey Scharwenka, Liszt and 


Paperitz, Leipzig. N. hool of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd st Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Votce, HARMONY AND 
CoMPOSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue 





Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 

Coacu—ACcCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 

Piano Students Accepted 

127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


VocaL 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schovls 
Normal class every month. 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 
New York 


THE 


65 West 56th Street, Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. one: Pennsylvania 20688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat AND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Wevelopment, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 


DUDLEY BUCK 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vocal Department 
Chicago, 


Director 


Columbia School of Music, Ill. 





EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development 
Special care given to gradual 
beginners. Preparation tor WUpera, 
Church. Correction ot faulty methods. 
an appointment. 
Studio: 123 West 
Telephone: 


MME. 


Canto) 
development of 
Concert and 
Write for 


(Bei 


93rd Street, New York 
Riverside 1436 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street New York City 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


ALICE 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7list Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
5 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 














ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
{TALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, ore 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWA ALL, 
113 West 57th St., New York. Tel. Garcie" 3278. 

ACCOMPANIST 
a 6 


3636—79th etreck Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: Havemeyer 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
83 W. 42nd Bt., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 








VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Itelien Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 
MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Studios 
533 West End Ave, N. Y. C 
229 East l0th 8t., N. ¥. C 
Telephone 
Susquehanna 0719 Algo nquin 0092 


KEATOR 


a and — [= Muste 
St. Andrew's 








“122 West 16th Bt. ~ York City 


Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning 


SCHOOL t 
ee, Dheatre 
Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 
the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art and 
Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 
Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 
while learning, stressing Artistry, 
Advisory Directors Personality. Debuts and Engagements. 
Ws. 4. Brapr For Catalogue and auditions advise 
Sin JonN SeoreTaRyY, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 
Martin-Hanver THEATRE 
J. J. SuHupeer 66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 








MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of i 
, 360 Riverside Drive, York City 
Telephone: scnteay'6 


COURIER 


FREDERICK =GROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Bingham 8529 





ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Halli New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 





Mgt.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


eras, my, Paxchoigy a "reagoe may 
Studio—87 Hamil Place. ork City 
Arrtication By Matt. hn 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
Witt Re-oren Her Stupio Octoser Ist 
600 West 115th Street New York City 


THEODORE KATZ 


LH Lae ge 
— pet 
61 Wes ees see Nee Yor ne Breadinaret 7543 











# SCHAFMEISTER 


~4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 





GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN GRAM 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METH 
666 West 162nd St., N. ¥. C. = Tell. Billings 3056 





LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and German 
1314 Riverside Drive. N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 





CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, ie A 





ZALISH 


er 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St. 
and 181 E. 92nd &t., B hiya, NY. Te: 


: Cirele 2413 
Slocum 9233 





JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 


Mgt.: Judson Radio Program Corp. 
113 West 57th Street New York 





CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel’: Endicott 6658 
Vietor Record Singer 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


aAWEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer 


4 Organist 


Studios reopen October Ist 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
Announces the removal of its 
studios on October 1 to 
230 West 59th St., New York 


TINE 


CHICAGO 











Voilce—Teaching 


Telephone 
Tra. 3614 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios Tel.: 


Sule bution 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. ¥ 
PENN 2634 











f' 


7) j } ’ 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


¢ 


all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


There are over 2500 com- 


and they know 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONB RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Mgt.: Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
‘omplete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Chur 
307 Went 79th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar Paes 











ROLAND CREAN 


VIOLINIST—-INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
Indor eed 


ot ictane ) 
MosioaL Dirporor: INT. ‘SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


New York 





L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 

D 

1 CONCERT SOPRANO 

T 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, II. 
H 


Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 











SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 














The Center for 
Modern Music 











J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 








Complete Catalogues post free on application 








Blair Neale 


Pianist 


Accompanist 
Exclusively for 


Edward Johnson 


Address: 1417 Steinway 
Hall, New York 








203 W. 40th Street, New York City 











Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 


A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. ¥. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—Elementary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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. TOMARS |; 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
4 voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


11 West 68th St. 
Voice trials by New Y York 


appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 


‘M ARGOLI VOICE 





CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Je2ster2t. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















ry 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 


22K YZER tavethon 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


: SHAFFNER 


NO 
28 East fon - New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Direct Piano—Horace Mann School for B 
pt Weat 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle. 4780 














COENRAAD V. ROS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 





: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


{DILLING 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Studio: 35 W. 51 Bt. 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
‘orporation 
1618 Seelawar Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 








MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


a Violin Studio 


Former leader 
E London String Quartet 


Specializing in 
§ CHamMBer Music CLassas 
Now in Europe. Returning Oct.! 


HEIZER MuSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIAN 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Circle 0116 
Telephone { Cath. 1560 








“Spring Is Here’’ “Joyous Mg il “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curnk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


wouee MW EE rine 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 











COURIER 


»BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


N 
o 
R SOPRANO 
M 
A 





Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
d as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Opera, Oratorio, paren Diction. Teacher of Lucille 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTR ALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Mét.: Roland A. Gibson, 231 B. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


wuacee ox on voucs 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





See or Coseh 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Y Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 

Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicot 
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KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
poo one | aes wicca * La Forge 
14 West 68th New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth ka ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 7184 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 








Soprano 


BUTLER ‘cx. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SuHeRMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 











PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


Fa agg at HARMONY 


Specialty 
Srupi0: s38. ‘Carvenie Hall, New York City 
R 35 Kest 17th St. Phooe: Rhinelander 6668 





Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 





19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 





s WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 








RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist —=— 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Heense! & Jones, = Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicege 








4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
ae York City 
0324 Circle 








MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN wHUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 0 Semeney Bidg., 113 Poi 57th St. 
dress: 180th 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven dees, ny York 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Special Personal Attention 
Better Facilities 
Better and Quicker Results 


139 W. 72nd St., 
New York City 








MARGARITA | MELROSE 


seat ~ ty poms Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5255 i Breoklym, 
“Miss iginias A. out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"-—-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


144 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: 0692 Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 Stamrorp, Conn. 
(Visuola Exponent) 











OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernel! 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““c= 


® 616 Steinway H Wednesdays 
hone: Circle 5833 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramstic Coach 
Dramatic readings te music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPER4 AND CONCERT TENOR 
jist——St. Vincent Ferrer 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N.Y. C. Tel. Eadicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE co 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., 
Telephones: 








ACHING 
Newark, N. J. 
Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses in Phase a 

Serafin and Koussev' 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way ~Fy 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephi L A 


Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 
MME. 


uiuin CROX TON 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic preseg and Voice Placement 

E = Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


























VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL deg h iTS BRANCHES 


(Member of the American A 


A h 





3 of Singing) 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s 


greatest organization for 


adie the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Yon Kienner 
173@ Broadway Now York 
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Left, Pierre Harrower, baritone, 
co-director of the school, at the 
control board in the sound-proof 
room while listening to, a 
noting, a voice coming over the 
air. The other picture shows a 
vocalist singing into the “mike,” 
while Mr. Harrower, who can 
be seen through the glass win- 
dow of the sound-proof room, ts 
attentively listening to how it 
‘comes over.’ Dorothy Hemen- 
way, soprano, who, with Mr. 
Harrower, directs the Radio 
School of Music in New York, 
has spent several years in study- 
ing the technic of broadcasting 
and has given instruction to 
many of the best known voices 
heard on the radio week after 
week. The two studios of the 
Radio School contain complete 
broadcasting equipment, similar 
to that which ts to be found in 
any large broadcasting studio, 
and also afford the artists addi- 
tional opportunity of hearing 
how they sound over the air. 
Mr. Harrower has installed a 
recording machine that makes a 
permanent record of each test. 








MME. MAY KEON, 


dramatic-soprano, photographed on the 
grounds of her home at Sound Beach, 
Conn., with her mother, Mrs. Minnie M. 
Tait; her nephew, Leland D. Potter, boy 
soprano, and the household pets. Mme. 
Keon has just left for a concert tour on 
the coast, following a period of inactiv- 
ity caused by ill health. She has spent 
the summer coaching with Ferruccio 
Corradetti, and her pianist, Maurice La 
Farge, and has composed several new 
songs, among which are Heaven and 
Earth Divided by Skies; Beloved Ca- 
ruso, and Life’s Full Blown Rose. 


RADIO SCHOOL OF MUSIC STUDIOS 


WITH GEZA AND NORAH 
DREWETT DE KRESZ. 

(Upper tefi) Palais lichy 
Vienna, the summer home of Geza and 
Norah Drewett de Kresz, where they 
have given some delightful musicales. 
The last took place on August 25, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. de Kresz played 
part of the program they were scheduled 
to do for B.B.C. from London on Sep- 
tember 10. Frederic Manning, a Cana- 
dian baritone, with Franz Mittler, Vien- 
nese pianist, was also on the same pro- 
gram. At another of their musicales 


Pencing, near 


A GROUP OF WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


During the summer months celebrities 
of Hollywood (many of them from the 
musical world this year) are to be found 
at the Santa Monica beaches. Among 
the musicians now devoting their talents 
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they played some loz ely short pieces for 
violin and piano from MS. by Tibor 
Serley, an American composer of Hun- 
garian extraction, and a pupil of Kodaly, 

h promise of a brilliant future. (Up- 
} ifter the de Kress recital at 

climbed 3,000 feet up the 
Geisberg early in the morning with Mr. 
Manning. (Right) Marta de Kresz, 
ten-year-old daughter of the De Kresz’s 
as a Hung yarian Csiros, on the national 
holiday of St. Stephen on August 20. 
On September 14 Mrs. De Kresz was 
scheduled to sail back to Canada, while 
Mr. De Kresz will remain in England 
for six weeks longer with the Hart 

House String Quartet. 


Salchurg the 


KATHARINE 


at her sea side cottage at Ro 


ttingdean, Sussex. 


GOODSON ON 


EAE exper “" 


A HOLIL AY 
(Left) in the garden by the gold fish 


pond, and (right) at the sun dial. 


to sound pictures, the above group in- 
cludes some favorites of the musical 
world. The photograph was taken re- 
cently at the fashionable Beach Club 
at Santa Monica. Left to right: William 
Thorner, well known vocal teacher of 
New York, who has been devoting his 
attention for the past year to voice 
placement among the picture stars; Sofia 
Charlebois Gallo, operatic soprano and 
wife of Fortune Gallo of operatic fame, 
posed on the shoulder of Edward Lan- 
kow, basso; the monocled and titled An- 
dres De Segurola, former Metropolitan 
Opera basso and now a social lion of 
Hollywood as well as a screen favorite, 
who preserves the equilibrium of his 
famous monocle even while surf-bath- 
ing; Mrs. William Thorner, whose Ti- 
tian beauty has classed her among the 
beautiful women of New York, at the 
extreme right. 


GIGI CURCI, 


five-year-old son of Gennaro Mario 

Curci, who at the present time is anxious 

to follow in his father’s foot-steps. Mr. 

Curci has been teaching all summer and 

will have no break between his summer 
and fall seasons. 


AT HOLLYWOOD. 
Participants of the Carmen perform- 
oore in the Hollywood Bowl on July 

Alexander Kisselburgh, Eugene Goos- 
Sens (who conducted), Alice Gentle and 
Paul Althouse. (Left) Miss Gentle and 
Mr. Althouse in a playful mood for the 

cameraman. 
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Third Annual Scottish 
Musie Festival Held at Banff 


Arranged Under Auspices of Canadian Pacific Railway 


3ANFF; CAN.—The Scots of Canada, in- 
tent upon preserving the musical heritage of 
Auld Scotia, just concluded their third an- 
nual Highland Gathering and Scottish Music 
Festival, featuring the minstrelsy of Scot- 
land as well as the survival of regimental 
piping and highland dancing. 

This festival, arranged as before by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway under the inspira- 
tion of John Murray Gibbon and under the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales, had an 
unusual significance alike for Scots and non- 
Scots on this continent. Firstly, it revealed 
anew the genius of Gaelic song from the 
pre-Christian era to the present time—a 
wealth and a range of music equalled by few 
other surviving races. Secondly, by a happy 
coincidence, the festival marked the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
first Scottish settlers in the New World. It 
was just 300 summers ago that a band of 
colonists disembarked at Po-t Royal under 
James I’s charter of New Scotland, whence 
was derived the name of Nova Scotia. Since 
that distant date the Scots have traversed 
the breadth of the Dominion, dotting it with 
settlements in which every Scottish custom 
is jealously preserved. They continued to 
revere the memory of Scotland's kings; they 
keep on p actising their bagpipes, and per- 
petuate the Scottish burr in their speech. 
And in a day when so much of the past is 
so carelessly cast aside, these survivals of the 
old pleasant ways are at once refreshing and 
unusual. 

Unusual, too, was the impression made 
upon all who attended the festival in this 
centre of the Canadian Rockies. It lasted 
four days, with piping, highland dancing and 
Caledonian games by day, and concerts of 
Scottish music at night, in the ballroom of 
the Banff Springs Hotel. One of the high 
spots of the occasion was the premiere of 
Prince Charlie and Flora, a ballad opera ar- 
ranged by Dr. Healey Willan of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, with libretto by John 
Murray Gibbon, and conducted by Harold 
Eustace Key, music director for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The story concerns a ro- 
mantic incident in the life of bonnie Prince 
Charlie and incorporates sixteen songs, each 
a pearl of Scottish minstrelsy. Mr. Gibbon 
scored a fine dramatic stroke simply by the 
order in which the songs were placed in the 
play. For example, the old French carol, 
Quelle Est Cette Odeur, was immediately 
followed by John Gay’s Fill Every Glass, 
from his Beggar’s Opera. The latter song is 
really the same air as the carol, but sung in 
quickened tempo to convivial words. Ex- 
cellent work was done by Stanley Maxted as 
the prince; Catherine Wright, of New York, 
as Lady Clanranald; and Finlay Campbell 
as Capt. O'Neill, while Mr. Key deserves 
highest commendation for his skillful read- 
ing of the score. 

Of the soloists, the work of Marjory Ken- 
nedy-Fraser excited and sustained great in- 
terest. She appeared in three of the con- 
ceris in groups of the Hebridean airs which 
she rediscovered and made available to the 
world outside the Scottish Isles. With the 
assistance of her sister, Margaret Kennedy, 
she offered a succession of marvels of inter- 
pretation, through instinctive feeling for 
beauty in a song. These two sisters gave 
convincing proof of the range and depth of 
Geelic minstrelsy. Despite a certain under- 
lying mood of soft melancholy these songs 
spcak directly and simply to all peoples. 
Each of Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s songs was 
exquisitely rendered. And it will be hard 
to forget her sister, Margaret’s, singing of 
Deirdre’s Farewell to Scotland—a song 
taken from a manuscript dated 1238 AD., 
which voices for all time the pathos of the 
Psalmist’s question: “How shall I sing the 
songs of the Lord in a strange land?” To 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser, then, is due the credit 
of further acquainting this continent with the 
beauty of Hebridean song—a credit which 
must be shared by her pupil, Marie Thomson, 
who came from Edinburgh to sing these 
songs at last year’s Scottish Festival. 

As to the other soloists, Stanley Maxted 
appeared in a group of Scottish songs rend- 
ering each with the utmost feeling and intel- 
ligence, bringing to his songs the spirit and 
the fire that the true Highlander so often 
vainly expects from an artist. Mr. Maxted 
has just been engaged to sing in four joint 
recitals with Frances James in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria next No- 
vember. 


Finlay Campbell, bass-baritone of Ottawa 
and singer of ancient Gaelic songs, was a 
repeater from last year’s festival. His voice 
never sounded fuller, and his singing in every 
case triumphed over the barriers of an an- 
cient language which somehow sounded per- 
fectly intelligible even to a hearer who had 
no Gaelic. Catherine Wright revealed a 
contralto of great power and richness as 
well as an interpretative gift remarkable in 
so young an artist, while Brownie Peebles, 
soprano of the American Opera Company, 
showed the effects of careful training and 


considerable stage experience. Frances 
James distinguished herself in solo work by 
ine spirit she brought to the old ballad, My 
Love’s in Germanie, and to Lady John 
Scott’s Think on Me. Stanley Hoban’s fine 
baritone pleased his audience on several 
nights with its virile quality. 

The Scots who foregathered at this festival 
received a greeting from Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen, sent from the Aboyne and Royal 
3raemer Gatherings then in progress in 
Scotland, which read “Though mountains 
divide us and a waste of seas, our hearts are 
Highland.” Lieutenant Governors Egbert 
of Alberta, and Bruce of British Columbia 
replied as follows: “These broad meads, 
these hoary woods are grand; but we are 
exiles from our native land.” In view of 
Banff’s feast of music and test of prowess, 
all done in the Scottish manner, it may be 
doubted whether the Scots of the Canadian 
West are exiles in any sense whatever. 

Po & 





Zaslawsky Seeks $5,000,000 Endowment 
for New Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 


Popular Support Is the Plan—Founder-Conductor’s Statement 
to Subscribers 


A project to reorganize the Bethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been launched, and a 
drive is on to raise, by popular subscription, 
a fund of $5,000,000, the interest of which 
is to put the new organization on a sound 
and permanent financial basis. The amount 
which will be annually at the disposal of the 
organization will be from 300,000 to 350,000 
dollars. “The campaign for the raising of 
this amount,” said Georges Zaslawsky, or- 
ganizer and conductor of the Beethoven 
Symphony orchestra at a meeting at the Park 
Central Hotel on September 11, “will be 
conducted precisely along the lines of a po- 
litical campaign. The city will be divided 
into districts, the districts into neighbor- 


hoods, and the neighborhoods into streets. 
A general chairman will head the entire 
campaign and a borough chairman will be 
appointed for the respective boroughs, with 
districts, neighborhoods and streets having 
their chairmen in accordance. 

Every musician, music teacher, music stu 
dent, will be drafted into this army. The 
campaign which is open:ng so enthusiastically 
this night will, it is expected, be worked 
systematically so as to reach industries and 
factories, hotels, banks, department stores, 
railroads, schools, churches, colleges, na 
tional clubs, fraternities, settlement houses, 
suburban towns and all nearby communities. 
Children will be offered a special idea, They 





Paul Eisler, conductor of Opera, Operetta, Concert and Ballet, Pianist and Cembalist, 
Accompanist and Coach, who has resigned from the Metropolitan Opera Compan 


after twenty-one years’ activity as assistant conductor. 


Mr. Eisler will devote himself 


to vocal instruction and coaching at his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 


ing. 


(See story on page 22) 


must be made musical 
possession.’ 

The meeting it was said, was attended by 
some 150 persons, all subscribers to the orig 
inal Bethoven Symphony Orchestra. All are 
said to have expressed themselves enthusi 
astically on the new project, and to have sig 
nified their willingness to constitute the nu 
cleus in its organization. Mr. Zaslawsky 
said to them: “ all the troubles oi 
the Beethoven Orchestra rested on the 
that we believed the word of men and 
women, wealthy men and women, who prom 
ised to support us in our expensive undet 
taking. The tragedy is that we did not put 
these men and women on paper. Their word 
was for us their bond, but their word was 
broken—and we were all of us left in the 
lurch. Your individual loss is small or great, 
as you consider it. Mine ran into thousands 
of dollars.” 

Mr. Zaslawsky believes that the life of a 
symphony orchestra which depends on_ the 
bounty of one or more individuals is com 
mensurate with the life or inclinations of its 
supporters, and he cited a number of wel! 
known cases in which the death or with 
drawal of the main private supporter put an 
end to the organization. “The art is too 
great, its influence upon the people too su 
perb, and fundamental to permit of its rest 
ing upon a quicksand,” said he. 

Continuing, the conductor expressed th: 
opinion: “. . . the City of New York 
cannot be satisfied with one symphony or 
chestra. . The co-operative idea is 
not safe. One could never know from on 
day to the next whether the ensemble world 
hold together. Musicians must be paid for 
their services, and paid well. . it 
unfair to ask them to work as the 
tive orchestra must do.” 

Mr. Zaslawsky expects to open the first 
season of the New Beethoven Symphony 
orchestra at Carnegie Hall on November 6 
He is confident that there will be ampk 
funds on hand by that time to insure th 
giving of at least five concerts. 
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fact 
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Paderewski’s Coming U. 8. Tour 
In accordance with an announcement is 
sued by his manager, George ngles, Pa 
derewski will arrive here from Europe next 
month to begin his seventeenth tour of th: 
United States 
_ His first New York recital is to be giver 
in Carnegie Hall, November 2, but the tour 
will begin a week earlier in Binghamton on 
October 22. The pianist will appear in 
seventy-five cities during the season 
ing his tour with a three weeks’ vacatior 
in March at his ranch in Paso Robles. His 
second and last New York recital will take 
place on December 21. 

The cities where Paderewski 
recitals include the following 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Portland, 
Wilkesbarre, Toronto, Ann Arbor, Chicagé 
Bloomington, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids 
Detroit, Dayton, Columbus, Cincinnati, Pitt 
burgh, Baltimore, Springfield, Boston, Ni 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Greenville, Harrisburg 
Wheeling, Charleston, Lexington, Louisvill: 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Asheville, Columbia 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Shreveport, Houston, 
Fort Worth, San Angelo, Abilene, Wichit: 
Falls, Amarillo, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Lo 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver 
Portland, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Denve 
Manhattan-Kansas, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, Ames, Chicago, 
Appleton, and Indianapolis 


break 
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Pennsylvania Opera Season 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com 
pany, Francesco Pelosi, general manager, 
will open November 4 at the Metropolita: 
Opera House, Philadelphia, with La Forza 

Dr. Pelosi announces an extensive tour for 
next scason to include a number of cities in 
the South. 

The most recent acquisition of the company 
are Fernando Bertini, tenor; Giulia Brancati 
mezzo soprano, and Mario Valle, baritone. 


The New York Season Is On 


On a certain afternoon last week in front 
of Steinway hall, a series of “hellos” and 
other greetings were exchanged by half a 
dozen persons passing in and out of Stein 
way Hall, and the next moment an animated 
group was gathered on the sidewalk, con- 
sisting of Mischa Levitzki, carrying an un 
usually handsome zin bag: Howard Potter, 
telling of Ganna Walska’s plans for this 
season; Sam Macmillen, recounting funny 
anecdotes; Joseph Adler, explaining where 
he acquired his coat of tan; Jacques Gordon, 
voicing his satisfaction with the Ravinia 
Opera; and a MusicaL Courier representa 
tive, making mental note of this paragraph 
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Sandro Benelli, Originator of 
the Celebrated Florentine Choir, 


Establishes 


Himself in America 


A Retrospect of His Career 


The advent in America of the Florentine 
Polyphonic Choir brought to the attention of 
music lovers in this country choral music 
of the ancient Italian masters as it had been 
sung in their time. The reason for this was 
that Sandro Benelli, organizer and conduc- 
tor of the Florentine Choir, is steeped in the 
history and traditions of the classics. It was 
this very tradition which inspired in him the 
idea of forming the Florentine Ensemble. 

Maestro Benelli’s early youth was spent 
in study in the historic surroundings of 
Florence. In a_ beautiful old Florentine 
castle he and his brother, Sem Benelli, 
author, spent most of their time, Sandro 
studying the cello and Sem writing poetry. 
But this work did not completely satisfy the 
young musician, and his essentially humane 
and religious nature seemed to find greater 
contentment in singing in the various 
church choirs, his favorite, since.a little boy, 
being the choir of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
As a boy he had always had a very lovely 
soprano voice, so much so that when he sang 
as soloist, especially in the Christmas Mass 
in the Duomo of Florence, crowds would 
assemble to hear him because of the ecstatic 
religious spirit he would inspire. From this 
youthful indulgence he developed his voca- 
tion, and for many years, fighting against 
many difficulties, he aimed for the renais- 
sance of Italian choral singing. 

Sandro Benelli received his degree in 
3elles Lettres and then perfected his musi- 
cal education vo counterpoint and 
fugue with Ildebrando Pizzetti. Later he 
studied harmony and musical history with 
Guido Gasparrini, professor at the Conserva- 
tory of San Pietro a Maiella in Naples, 
while his cello teacher was none less than 
Luigi Broglio of the Royal Conservatory 
Luigi Cherubini. 

The indomitable Jenelli 
beset 


spirit of Sandro 

conquered the many obstacles which 
every pioneer, and after having closely 
studied the art of singing, collectively and 
individually, Maestro Benelli began his great 
life’s work: the forming of choral organiza 

tions which should tour the European con- 
tinent, presenting to the music lover the 
works of the old Italian masters. Later he 
developed a particular love for the works of 
the famous Italian composer, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, whose liturgical writings are among 
the foremost of that literature; for the pur- 
pose of making Perosi’s works better known 
he toured Italy, performing the compositions 
with choirs. For this purpose he founded 
and educated, not to mention directing, 
choral schools in Florence and 
throughout Tuscany. 

His fame began to spread all over Italy, 
and it was while he was deeply involved in 
this enterprise that he was offered the direc- 
torship of the celebrated choir at the monu- 
mental church of Santa Croce in Florence 
It was while Maestro Benelli was director 
of this choir that he had opportunity to per- 
form in all splendor the works of Perosi, 
and on many occasions the noted conductor 
would personally go to Florence to conduct 
some of his oratorios so enthusiastic was he 
about the choir of Santa Croce. 

During all these busy days Maestro Ben- 
elli also. had time to be at the head of the 
singing department in the Royal Conserva- 
tory Luigi Cherubini, in Florence, which then 
was under the general managership of the 
beloved gentleman, Alberto Franchetti 

It must be remembered that Maestro Ben- 
elli accomplished his work despite hardships, 
one of the most discouraging of which was 
the complete disbandement of his choral 
groups during the World War. The call to 
arms was a general one in Italy, and Maestro 
Benelli was among the first to respond. Dur- 
ing one of his war leaves the conductor re- 
turned to Florence especially to participate 
in a large choral concert at the Reggio Poli 
teama Florentino Theatre, given for the 
benefit of the families of the soldiers at the 
front. Immediately upon his permanent re- 
turn from the front he participated in the 
celebration of the sixth centenary of the 
Dante, for which event he was on 
the executive committee in company with, 
among others, Ernesto Consolo and IIde- 
brando Pizzetti, whose pupil he had been. 

Among the choral organizations which 
Sandro Benelli formed, following his re- 
turn from war, was the Florentine Poly- 
phonic Choir; an ensemble in which the 
founder took especial pride because of the 
picked quality of the voices and the indi- 
viduals forming it. Its fame soon began to 
spread beyond Italy, and it was through the 
interest of Americans living in Florence that 
the idea of an American tour was carried 
out In 1928 the sixty members of the 


various 


death of 


choir, and Maestro Benelli, embarked for the 
New World where they had a tournee of 
some seventy-five concerts. Everywhere 
they went they were cordially received, and 
the general opinion was that they were in- 
deed carrying on the work implanted by the 
ancient school of polyphony. To add to the 
realism of the ancient spirit they were 
dressed in ancient patrician Florentine cos- 
tumes. 

An idea of their reception in the great 
music capital, New York, may be gleaned 
from some of the critics’ comments. In the 
New York American they were accorded 
the following praise: “The voices of refined 
quality blended beautifully, the sopranos be- 
ing especially ingratiating. Delicate shadings 
swelled to powerful gradations. The Choir 
remained on pitch even in complicated poly- 
phonic passages. Dignity and artistic 
finish. The entire performance before a 
large audience afforded pleasure of a high 
order.” 

The New York World said: “(Perhaps the 
advent of the Florentine Polyphonic Choir at 
Carnegie Hall should be taken as a sign of 
the musical regeneration of Italy. The Choir 
did some excellent polyphonic singing. The 
basses were sonorous and rich, and conductor 
Jenelli, painstaking and a friend of rhythm, 

looked like an illustrated page out of 
Boccaccio.” One could quote the other dailies 
in the same fashion; they all give credit to 
the beautiful tone quality of the ensemble 
and the historic illusion created by the ban- 
ners and costumes. 

The happy tournee came to an end, and 
Maestro Benelli had fallen in love with 
America. “Ah, yes, America is a most in- 
teresting country,” the picturesque gentle- 
man told this interviewer the other day, 
“and though it broke my heart to disband my 
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Choir, I had a feeling that I wanted to re- 
main here and to have the opportunity of 
knowing the people better. Of course I 
must keep busy, and I think that a very good 
way to get better acquainted with the Ameri- 
can student and musician is to carry on my 
work in your midst. I am therefore opening 
a studio where | will accept pupils for the 
study of singing. After I have established 
myself in that way I will probably do what 
I have always done, enlarge my work to en- 
sembles and choruses s; but for the present 
I wish to have the American people know 
what I can do as a guide of individual voices 

I have great hopes for the future and I am 
sure it will not be long when I shall be able 
to give you greater news. 

“JT am tremendously interested in voice pro- 
duction, as you know,” the Maestro smiled, 
“and I think that I have something genuine 
to offer to the public in my method of in- 
struction. All the systems used to place the 
voice are not necessarily those which are 
adaptable to all throats. Some singers have 
achieved perfection and have acquired fame; 
in many instances this is due to the forma- 
tion of the throats which emits the voice 
naturally and in its true placement. On the 
other hand there are many who only reach 
the point of tiring their throats and finally 
end by having to stop studying. 

“T hold the theory that a great deal of tone 
perfection depends on the first vocalizations 
on the letter A, which is the one less adapt- 
able to sustain the breath, and in not being 
able to sustain it the larynx is forced and 
this thereby tires and enlarges the epiglottis. 
Still worse, I believe, is the vocalization with 
the syllable LA which moves the tongue, 
displacing thereby the breath placement. 
The study of the art of singing begins with 
the absolute immobility of the tongue, and 
not until after this fact is grasped should the 
study of syllables be begun.” 

“All you say sounds most reasonable, 
Maestro, and it seems certain that whoever 
entrusts his vocal education to you is in 
good hands.” 

“Thank you. Only time will tell, but I 
feel confident that I have something to offer, 
just as in the past I have given ample proof 
of it.” 


Claus Pupil Wins Contest 


Edna Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was ad- 
judged one of two winners in the piano con- 


SANDRO BENELLI, 


organizer and conductor of the Florentine Choir, who has opened a studio in New York. 


SIMON BUCHAROFF, 
who had a fine vacation in the West and 
is now ready for hard work this fall. 
The pianist, composer, teacher and lec- 
turer, with Mrs. Bucharoff, visited his 
former pupil and artist, Audia Ramsay 
rs rasee, at Portland, Ore. The snapshot, 
from le ft to right, shows: Geneva Gong, 
Mrs. Bucharoff, Simon Bucharoff and 

Audia Ramsay Frazee. 





test of the Pittsburgh Conference Epworth 
League Institute at Mountain Park, Md., 
during July. Miss Marsh displayed remark- 
able pianism. She is a young artist student 
of John W. Claus. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Announce- 


ments 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
announces that Leopold Stokowski will con- 
duct the concerts from the beginning of the 
season, October 4, to December 21, and then 
again from March 24 to the end of the sea- 
son, a total of seventeen weeks. During his 
absence, Ossip Gabrilowitsch will conduct 
for a period of ten weeks, while the con- 
ductors for the remaining three weeks will 
be announced later. 

Among the season’s attractions will be the 
original version of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounow, to be presented for the first time 
anywhere, and Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps, to be given in cooperation with 
the League of Composers of New York. 

The list of soloists will include Jose Iturbi, 
Abram Chasins, Vladimir Horowitz, Jascha 
Heifetz, Nathan Milstein, Hans Kindler, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
has engaged two new French horn players, 
Domenico Caputo, first, and Max Viek, sec- 
ond, for the coming season, thus making the 
orchestra, according to a recent announce- 
ment, the second symphonic body in this 
country to employ a double horn quartet. 

Other newcomers in the orchestra per- 
sonnel are: Max Polikoff, Max Goberman, 
John Richardson and Sol Ruden, violinists ; 
Emmett Sargent, cellist ; Joseph Wolfe, Eng- 
lish horn, and W aldemar Giese, bass. Her- 
man Weinberg, first violinist, is returning 
after a year’s absence, and William Gruner, 
for many years a member of the bassoon 
section, is contrabass clarinet player. 

Three more soloists have been added to the 
list: Isabelle Yalkovsky, pianist, winner of 
one of the Juilliard Fellowships; Sonia 
Grammate, violinist, pianist and composer, 
and Denyse Molie, French pianist. 


Ithaca Conservatory Announces 
Change in Fall Opening 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools will open on October 10, three weeks 
later than the customary date. For some 
time the officials of this school have been 
contemplating a change in the time of be- 
ginning the fall term in order to make it 
conform with the opening of colleges and 
universities. Now, due to the fact that it 
was impossible to complete the work on the 
new buildings recently acquired by the Ith- 
aca Conservatory to take care of the in- 
creased registration, the trustees decided to 
re-arrange its program beginning this fall. 

A decided change in the summer session 
also will result from this change of pro- 
gram. Whereas, heretofore this session has 
been conducted in three periods, it now will 
be consolidated into one ten-week term, 
which will be an advantage to high school 
teachers who plan to work for a degree in 
the summer months. The Summer Term 
will thus open after the close of public 
schools in June and continue until the first of 
September. The regular schedule of va- 
cations, examinations and recess periods will 
> changed to conform with the new opening 
dates. 


People’s Somphony ¢ to Have Two 
Concert Series 
The Auxiliary Club of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts announces for the season of 
1928-29 a series of six chamber music con- 
certs on Friday evenings and a series of six 
artists’ recitals. Both series take place in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Washington Irv- 
ing High School, at 8:15 p.m. 
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Tue PREDECESSOR OF Moussoresky’s Boris GopouNorFF 


of two foreign editions of the first 
printed vocal score of Boris Godounoff 
(1874)—in Vienna and London respectively 
—and the production in Leningrad of the 
composer’s original version of the opera, re- 
constructed by Paul Lamm, there is a re- 


Ex 1 


A T the present time, with the appearance 


The ver-y same mel - 


vival of interest in this musico-dramatic prod- 
uct of Moussorgsky’s genius. 

There are three versions of Boris. The 
first embodies the composer’s original con- 
ception of the subject, which was to contrast 


Ex 2 





bert’s novel. He attacked the task with fev- 
erish haste, and, judging from the manu- 
script which has béen preserved, it occupied 
him from October, 1863, to November, 1864, 
inclusive. Two. years later he returned to it 
once more, but only for a short time, after 
which he finally abandoned the idea of finish- 


0 - dious airs most Won - 


ing Salammbo. He worked at it spasmodic- 
ally and arbitrarily, choosing from the sub- 
ject isolated scenes which most attracted him 
at the moment; sometimes they were entirely 
episodical. The same lack of system pre- 
vailed later on when Khovanstchina 
was composed. It is doubtful 
whether he ever decided on a defi- 








nite scheme for Salammbo. 
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the personal drama of the usurper-Czar with 
the unrest of the populace. This version, 
finished in the summer of 1870, was declined 
by the directorate of the Imperial Theaters, 
one reason being that the opera did not con- 
tain a female role of any im- 

portance. 


From the three completed tab- 
leaux and the individual episodes 
which have been preserved one may conclude 
that the opera was to consist of four acts 
and seven or eight tableaux. Moussorgsky 
departed in many respects from the funda- 
mental idea of the novel. Matho, the power- 


the opera, “Glory to the Tsarevich, whom 
God hath delivered.” 

After the capture of Matho, his arioso in 
the dungeon of the Acropolis is interrupted 
by the chant of the priests (behind the 
scenes): “Praise to thee, Oh Mighty One.” 
The theme of the chorus of priests—See Ex- 


Ex. 5 


ample 5—was incorporated without altera- 
tion into the scene of the council of boyars 
in Boris, where it was used for the intro- 
duction and the orchestral accompaniment 
to the first exclamation of the 

boyars: “Let us go to the Ex.6 
vote, boyars.” 


By Prof. N. F. Findeisen 
(Translated by S. W. Pring) 


Moussorgsky divided the chorus into four 
groups and even chose the analogous text 
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for each of them, as we see in the exclama- 
tion of the third group: “Give his’ corpse to 
the flames”; whilst the fourth group of boy- 
ars exclaims: “And beyond scatter his ac- 





Moussorgsky made general 
use of the scenario of this 
scene of the judgment of the 
priests and pentarchs for the 
similar scene of the council of 
Boris. 

For the pronouncement of the sentence 
Moussorgsky made a happy choice of a frag- 


boyars in 





The second version included, 
besides various slight modifi- 
cations, two new Polish tab- 











leaux in which it proved feasi- 
ble to allot a prominent part 
to a woman (Marina Mni- 
shek). Though completed in 1871-72, it 
was not offered to the directorate until the 
end of 1873. It was produced on January 27, 
1874, and remained in the repertory until 
1881, after which it was given from time to 
time at several private theaters. 

The third, the so-called Korsakoff version, 
is the score we know today, which contains 
the alterations made by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
at the end of the ’nineties. Korsakoff cor- 
rected many of the composer’s technical er- 
rors and made certain details of the vocal 
parts more practicable; he also made the in- 
strumentation of the opera brighter and 
more transparent. This version achieved 
considerable popularity for Boris Godounoff 
and attracted the attention of many foreign 
theaters. With the approaching publication 
of the composer’s first two versions—they 
have long been in print and have only await- 
ed registration abroad—admirers and stu- 
dents of Moussorgsky’s music will find valu- 
able material for the analysis and comparison 
of all three. 

Nevertheless, a study of this authentic ma- 
terial alone cannot give us a complete pres- 
entation of Moussorgsky’s creative develop- 
ment at the time of the composition of Boris, 
nor of the dramatic significance of many of 
its scores. For this it is essential to acquaint 
oneself with the music which has come down 
to us of Boris Godounoff’s predecessor, the 
opera Salammbo, because many of its pages 
are known to have been transferred to Boris 
by the composer. 

From his biography we learn that the 
young composer first experienced the ad- 
vantages of an independent life in the au- 
tumn of 1863, when he shared apartments 
with some new acquaintances, forming a sort 
of little “commune” in imitation of the com- 
munities for the young preached by Cher- 
nishevsky in his famous novel, What Shall 
We Do? Each member of the “commune” 
had a separate room, which no one could 
enter without permission. In the big gen- 
eral room the comrades met together in the 
evening to read, discuss, or listen to Mous- 
sorgsky’s playing. 

One of the first books they read together 
was Flaubert’s novel, Salammbo, which had 
recently come out in St. Petersburg. The 
subject itself—the revolt of the Carthagin- 
ians’ mercenary hordes—is dramatic and 
brilliant, and the powerfully expressed Ori- 
ental coloring could not fail to stimulate 
Moussorgsky’s creative imagination. 

One may also suppose that the success of 
Serov’s Judith, which had been produced not 
long before despite the ridicule poured on it 
by the Balakireff circle, might inspire Mous- 
sorgsky with a feeling of emulation and im- 
pel him to write another, but more success- 
ful, Oriental opera. There is an analogy 
between the subjects of Judith and Salamm- 
bo, particularly in Moussorgsky’s  re- 
modelled version of the latter. In both, a 
beleaguered city is saved by the wiles of a 
woman who goes to the Barbarians’ camp 
and entices the leader to his ruin—Holofernes 
in the one case, and Matho in the other. 

Moussorgsky set about the composition of 
an opera—his first—on the subject of Flau- 


Lf ' “ 
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ful barbarian, the leader of the Libyans, was 
turned into a rebel slave. Salammbo be- 
came the priestess of Tanit, a position which 
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actually she never could have held, for the 
voluptuous goddess’ priests were eunuchs, 
and her priestesses (servants) had to prosti- 
tute themseves at the cross-roads (Salamm- 
bo, chap. IX). Could the royal daughter of 
Hamilcar Barca, the Suffete, be dedicated to 
a function of that kind? 

Of that music of Salammbo which is 
known to us, we can be interested only in the 
fragments that afterwards served for Boris 
Godounoff. In the scene in the temple of 
Tanit, after Salammbo’s appeal to the god- 
dess, and the scene of the rite, the heroine, 
composing herself to rest, invokes the bless- 
ing of the goddess with the words : “May thy 
chaste veil protect the sleep of the weary. 
This appeal (accompanied by descending 
chords of the strings, tremolo, and a progres- 
sion of fifths in the bass) afterwards served, 
ina considerably altered form, as the recita- 
tive of the dying Boris. 

_ Similarly the recitative of Matho, steal- 
ing his way into the temple (to the accom- 
paniment, in the orchestra, of a Hymn to 
Tanit )—See Example 1—is used in Boris for 
the Pretender’s love-recitative in the scene 
at the fountain. He sings to this music: 
“Thou woundest my heart, cruel Marina.” 

As the leitmotif of his first opera Mous- 
sorgsky selected the theme of Matho the 
Libyan (in the choice of a title for his opera 
the composer hesitated, not without reason, 
between The Libyan and Salammbo) —See 
Example 2. On this theme is based Matho’s 
reply: 

“I am Matho, the rebel leader 
__ Of the Libyan hordes, so terrible . . .” 
This motif is used in the finale of Boris to 
accompany the turbulent chorus of the peo- 
ple, who have seized the Jesuits, Lavitsky 
and Chernikovsky. 

The best bits of the broadly conceived 
tableau of the Temple of Moloch, the gran- 
diose vocal ensemble of which proved to be 
beyond the powers of the budding composer, 
were those afterwards incorporated into the 
score of Boris. Thus the invocation of the 
high-priest Amenakhar.—See Example 3— 
served for Boris’s monologue in the second 
act: “The heavy hand of the terrible judge.” 
Similarly, the theme of the chorus of praise 
to Moloch, sung by the order of Amenakhar 
after the ferocious sacrifice of the children 
to the god —See Example 4—is, in 
Boris, transformed into the _ glorifica- 
tion of the Pretender in the final scene of 


now is be- set, The will of the scorned up - on us 


ment from a poem by Apollon Maikov, name- 
ly Constance Cathedral. The third pentarch 
says—See Example 6—and the fourth pent- 
arch declares: 

“And his accursed 

ashes shall be cast 

to the four winds.” 

The last two 

verses are repeated 

by all tht priests 

and pentarchs, who, 

e xtending their 

staffs in the direc- 

tion of Matho, 
slowly retire 
towards the exit in 

The pentarchs’ recitatives 


operatic fashion. ; 
In it 


in altered form also served for Boris. 
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cursed ashes to the wind beyond the 
gates. 
The te xts of the fragments of Salammbo 
which have survived show us that Mous- 
sorgsky’s principal aim was, not the spiritual 
drama of the characters, but scenes depict- 
ing the movements of masses, and big choral 
ensembles—the very objects for which he 
strove in the original version of Boris. But 
the task was still beyond the powers of the 
composer of Salammbo, who had little tech- 
nical preparation for it. And this circum- 
stance was probably the chief reason for his 
discontinuing work on his first opera. A 
contemporary of the composer relates that 
Moussorgsky, when asked on one occasion 
why he had abandoned Salammbo, laughing- 
ly replied: “It would have been useless 
Carthage would have turned out to be attrac- 
tive.” And after a pause he added, with 
apparent seriousness: “We have enough of 
the East in Judith. Art isn’t an amusement.” 
Moussorgsky’s Carthage actually proved 
to be more of the ordinary operatic type and, 
in a certain part of it, rather like the Moscow 
Kremlin. No one had reason to be sur- 
prised when much of the material of this 
“Oriental” opera on Flaubert’s subject ap- 
peewee in an elaborated form in Boris 
Godo unoff. 
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Foreign News 
in Brief 











Tue DrespeN KrevuzcHor To Visit AMERICA 

Ber_in.—-On the invitation of a New Yor: 
committee, headed by Walter Damrosch, the 
Dresden Kreuzchor is to make a tour of the 
leading eastern cities of the United States 
this autumn. The Kreuzchor is the famous 
boys’ choir of the Kreuzkirche (Church of 
the Holy Cross) in Dresden. The boys, who 
will be under the direction of Professor Otto 
Richter, will be received by President 
Hoover at the White House, 
give a Bach concert. 


where they will 
T 


Norep So.Loists HaAtii 


ORCHESTRA 


MANY FOR 
Lonpon.—Manchester is going to enjoy 
an almost unprecedented series of concerts 
this winter, for the Hallé Orchestra series 
includes the names of some of the world’s 
leading soloists for the coming season. 
Artur Schnabel, Albert Bachaus, Alfred 
Cortot, Nicolai Orloff, Joseph Szigeti, Yelly 
d’Aranyi, Suggia and Cassado are among 
those announced S 
Fritz1 MASSARY 
BerLtin.—Fritzi Massary, Europe’s inimit 
able operetta star, the darling of Berlin and 
Vienna, whose singing has attracted admirers 
from all over the world, says that she has 
sung her last song on the public stage. She 
is going onto the “legitimate” stage this 
autumn and wiil make her first appearance 
in no less a role than that of Cleopatra in 
Antony and Cleopatra. She will play in the 
Theater on the Koniggratzerstr. with Fritz 
Kortner as Antony T 
ZEMLINSKY RussIA 
BERLIN Alexander von Zemlinsky, th 
excellent conductor who came from the Ger 
man Theater in Prague to the Kroll Opera 
year or two ago, to work with 
Otto Klemperer, has accepted- an invitation 
to become musical director of the Soviet 
State Opera in Leningrad. He will be suc 
ceeded in Berlin by Albert Michael Szenkar 
ind Walter Herbert Eis 


IN ARLSRUHE TO 


Gores “LeciriMATE” 


GOES TO 


Berlin a 


Have BruckKNer FEstTivai 


IN NOVEMBER 

MUNICH lhe 

ciety will have Bruckner Festival in 

Karlsruhe from November 6-10. The first, 

fifth and eighth symphonies, the string quar 

tet and the Mass in minor are among the 
to be performed y 


new Baden Bruckner S 


its first 


Nove_ties For ZuricH’s NEw OPERA 
SEASON 

ZURICH The Zurich Municipal Theater, 
opened its with The Flying 
Dutchman, has engaged a goodly number of 
new young singers and two new conductors 
for the coming year. Among the operatic 
novelties promised are Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, 
Kurt Weill’s Dreigroschen Oper, Weinber 
ger’s Schwanda the Bagpipe Player, and 
Max Brand’s Maschinist Hopkins. J. K 


season 


which 


RELIEF FOR TALKIE SUFFERERS 

fund is being raised in 
Aberdeen for the relief of musicians thrown 
out of work by sound and talking films. One 
source of income is to be the re ceipts from 
concerts given by the Aberdeen Professional 
Orchestra which is being organized for the 
purpose S 


GLASGOW \ 


MascaGni Competes New RomManti 
OPERA 
RoME Pietro Mascagni has completed the 
music for a new opera called Vestilit. It is 
a romantic work based on a libretto by the 
late poet, Targion, and was written earlier 
than Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Gives Unigue CoNcErRT IN 
Rome 
Rome.—A concert, unique in Rome and 
perhaps anywhere, was that given by the 
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eptember 21, 1929 


ABROAD WITH NIKOLAI ORLOFF 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, and Alexander 
Glazounof, Russian composer, who 
comes to America this season, crossing 
from France to England dast June. 


Snapped amid quaint surroundings in The Hague. 


In the lower right hand picture are shown, left to right: 

and Prof. Hermann 
Orloff had a greai reception after playing the Rachmaninoff concerto, 
During October he 


soloist on that date, 
Summer Concerts. 


Nikolai Orloff, 
it the Scheveningen 
two encores 
Poland and Holland. 


Philharmonic, in Berlin, and tw 


Indian singer, Bina Addy of Calcutta, who 
possesses a rich, sympathetic mezzo-soprano 
voice. With clear enunciation she sang 
songs by Scarlatti, Caldara and Rondani in 
Italian, by Arthur Foote and Sir Henry 
Bishop in English, and several in French be- 
sides a popular Indian song and a national 
Bengalese song in the original. She was 
extremely picturesque in her beautiful native 
costume, and her excellent singing won the 
plaudits of all present. 

SUMMER CHAMBER Music SCHOOL A 
ComPLETE SUCCESS 


FIRST 


Lonpon.—England’s first experiment in 
establishing a summer school for chamber 
music has met with an unqualified success. 
Held at Westminster College in Cambridge, 
the demand for admission very early ex- 
ceeded the available accommodation while the 
three tutors originally considered sufficient to 
cope with the prospective chamber music 
combinations were compelled to call in four 
more, making seven teachers in all. 

Teaching was done during the day, and in 
the evening programs were played both by 
the teachers and the pupils. So great was 
the interest and enthusiasm shown for the 
school that it will doubtless become an an- 
nual affair. M. S. 
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Orloff opencd his Scandinavian tour in Oslo on September 13. 
In November and December he has engagements in Paris with the Paris Symphony Orchestra and with the Paris 
relve concerts have already been booked for him in Great Britain. He 


Mr. Orloff at the Hague, Holland, dur- 
ing the month of August. 


Abendroth, conductor of the 


Christmas. 





Jakub Macek Now Teaching i in 
New York 


Prof. Jakub Macek, former director of 
the Russian Imperial Orchestra, has opened 
two studios in New York, where he teaches, 
as he terms it, “all instruments.” When 
asked about the fact that he gives lessons 
on all instruments, Prof. Macek said: “No 
one could be director of the Imperial Or- 
chestra in Russia without being thoroughly 
familiar with every instrument in the huge 
orchestra.” 

Needless to say, Prof. Macek is an excel- 
lent musician, and is well qualified to teach 
in America. Born in Prague, the professor’s 
family moved to St. Petersburg when he 
was about a year old. After the required 
military service, Prof. Macek returning to 

Petersburg, where he became connected 
with the Czar’s court band, then with the 
Imperial Orchestra, of which he finally be- 
came- director. With the downfall of the 
Russian Imperial Government, all musical 
activities came to an end, and Prof. Macek 
found himself fighting the Bolsheviks. He 
was wounded in action and madt a prisoner 
of war. On two different occasions he was 
lined up with other Russian ee for 
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At Schveningen, Holland, on 


Ignace Goldmark, conductor of the Hague Residentie Orchestra; 
Cologne 


Mr. Orloff, Mme. Gavriloff, the pianist, 
who will tour with Glazounoff this sea- 
son, and the famous Russian compeser. 


August 25 


Frau Abendroth, 
who was the guest conductor 
the audience demanding 
will play in Finland, the Baltic States, 


Orchestra, 


will sail for this country about 





execution, “tee was saved through the efforts 
of the American Red Cross both times. 

The end of the war found this heretofore 
wealthy man now a very poor man. The 
Bolshevist Government had confiscated all 
of his oop ta which consisted of many 
rental sites in St. Petersburg and hundreds 
of acres of Sat land in the forests of 


PROF. JAKUB J. 


northern Russia. Through the intercession 
of the Czecho-Slovakian consul, Prof. Ma- 
¢ek was enabled to communicate with rela- 
tives in the United States, who sent him 
sufficient money to pay for his passage over 
here. 

During the years since the war, Prof. 
Macek has built up a large clientele among 
the Russian and German people in New 
York. His classes have grown consistently, 
and it is now his desire to offer his teaching 
ability to people outside of the Russian col- 
ony. For this purpose, he has just opened a 
new studio on the upper west side in New 
York, where he is now enrolling pupils in 
“all instruments.” 


MACEK 
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taken on the porch of their cottage in Sorrento, Me., where they have been having a 
holiday. 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, with their son and daughter, have been having a joyous rest since the close, on August 3, of their notably su 
They will return on September 30 for the reopening of their New York studios. 
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F. W. Haensel Returns From 
Europe 


F. W. Haensel, who needs no introduc- 
tion as to his identity, returned recently 
from Europe, having been abroad for sev- 
eral months. He seemed especially proud of 
the 10,000 miles he had travelled in his 
Cunningham car, with practically no tire 
trouble and over excellent roads except for 
one or two places in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. 

Mr. Haensel visited the leading managers 
of Vienna, Budapest, Warsaw and Prague, 
and arranged for the appearances of several 
of his artists, among them Richard Crooks, 
Paul Althouse, Nevada Van der Veer, Gina 
Pinnera and Grace Leslie. Allan Jones, the 
bureau’s youngest tenor, gave two very good 
performances at the opera in Deauville, and 
Pinnera, after less than a week in Paris, was 
engaged by the Baron de Rothschild to sing 
at his party following the Grand Prix. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Haensel, Pinnera proved the 
envy of many other singers in the French 
capital who have had their eye on that par- 
ticular date each year without success. All 
sorts of wires had been pulled, and how Pin- 
nera did it was indeed a mystery. But the 
truth of the matter was that someone who 
had heard her in America had passed along 
the word of her success. 

Pinnera was offered the season at Monte 
Carlo, but could not accept it because of 
dates in this country. However, Mr. Haen- 
sel says she is booked for appearances in 
Berlin, Frankfort, Vienna, Budapest and 
other cities, during the coming December and 
January. Allan Jones was offered a per- 
manent engagement at the Opera Comique; 
this would require his being there regularly, 
so at this time he could not accept it. 

Mr. Haensel found that Richard Crooks 
has become quite a box office attraction in 
Prague and Budapest. In the former Mr. 
Haensel saw the hall, which is larger than 
our Carnegie, and was told that Crooks had 
sold out the place at his concert. The tenor 
is at present in Europe fulfilling engage- 
ments in Germany, Scandinavia, France, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Holland. He will give a Berlin 
recital, as will also Nevada van der Veer, 
along with other engagements. 

While in Europe Mr. Haensel saw Ed- 
ward Renzo, the new Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, who is now known as Edward Ran- 
some. Mr. Haensel, incidentally, heard him 
sing in Milan the year before he was engaged 
by the Metropolitan, and then predicted a 
brilliant future for him. He is now under 
the Haensel & Jones management. Mr. 
Ransome is in Italy preparing the repertory 
he will sing this season at the opera, pro- 
bably making his debut in December. 

Although Mr. Haensel says he went abroad 
to get away from music, of which he has 
more than his fill each winter, he did manage 
to hear several Americans in Paris, whom 
he says acquitted themselves with distinction. 
For instance, he listened to Harling’s Light 
of St. Agnes with Eleanor Painter and Ra- 
faelo Diaz, both of whom sang excellently. 
He was proud also of the success of his new 
artist, Anne Roselle, in Aida at the Paris 
Opera. Hope Hampton had “a corking suc- 
cess’ in Manon, and he also heard Mary Mc- 
Cormic in the same opera. Mr. Haensel says 
Miss McCormic and Hallie Stiles seem to 
have firmly established themselves in Paris. 

The thing that impressed the New York 


mangger in Europe the most is the fact that 
the European managers are willing to pay 
American fees to the artists that draw big 
money. 

Asked regarding the new season, Mr. 
Haensel was most optimistic. He said the 
outlook is exceedingly fine, and to-date more 
bookings have been closed than this time 
a year or two ago. 


Musical Happenings in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—The eleventh annual sea- 
son of Al Fresco productions at the Munici- 
pal Theater in Forest Park closed on Au- 
gust 25, with the final performance of Golden 
Dawn, a play which has been meeting with 
more than ordinary popular support. The 
financial results of the season are as yet 
problematical. 

ohn Halk, young St. Louis violinist, who 


recently vetted from a year’s Fes in Paris 
and Berlin, has determined to remain in this 
city to teach and announces the opening of a 
studio in the Euclid Building. 

The Principia announces the attractions 
of its forthcoming concert and lecture course 
for the season of 1929-30. Musical features 
will be concerts by John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, October 11; Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
which makes its St. Louis debut on Novem- 
ber 22, and whose very instruments are in 
themselves of novel interest ; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Russian pianist, on January 24; Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, February 21, and J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, Negro composer and author- 
ity on spirituals, who will be assisted on 
April 18 by Taylor Gordon, tenor, in a pro- 
gram of negro music. 

Willard McGregor, young St. Louis pian- 
ist, early this month won remarkable success 
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sful New York Session of Summer Vocal 


vocal pe eagogue. 


at the Anglo-American Music Conference at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, when he played two 
programs before that organization. 

David Earle, concert pianist and peda- 
gogue, departed recently for Eastern resorts 
where he will spend a much deserved and 
needed rest. 


d’Aranyi Opens European Season 


Yelly d’Aranyi started her season in 
Europe early in September at Queens Hall, 
London, when she played the Mozart con 
certo under Sir Henry Wood with great 
success. On September 19 she was heard 
at the Kursaal in Ostende, playing the Men 
delssohn concerto, and on September 26 at 
Queens Hall she will perform the Vaughn 
Williams concerto, conducted by the com- 
poser. From there the violinist will go on 
a short tour through Scotland 
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friend, Signora Virginia Colombati, 
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Endorsement: “To my dear teacher, 
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A VocaL Cuinic? 


By William A. C. Zerffi 


Not very long ago one of my pupils, who 
is a well known lung specialist of Boston, 
said during the course of a lesson: “Zerfh, 
what do you vocal teachers do? Do you get 
together and talk over your difficult cases 
the way we doctors do?” 

It need hardly be said that this,—from the 
standpoint of a doctor,—perfectly natural 
inference caused me considerable amusement. 
The idea of a group of vocal teachers get- 
ting together to discuss the technical details 
of the production of the voice is almost 
laughable. Of course there are certain 
groups which have been organized with such 
a purpose in view, but that the members 
actually lay their cards flat upon the table is 
very much to be doubted. 

The actual reason why it is at present im- 
possible for vocal teachers to have such dis- 
that the teaching of singing is 
still regarded as an esoteric matter. Every 
teacher has his own doctrines and rituals 
which cannot be comprehended except by the 


cussions is, 


initiated. Terms do not have the same 
meaning to all members of the profession; 
each and everyone has his own private con- 
ception of the anatomy and physiology of 
the vocal organ so that it would be impossible 
to discuss these details without violent dis- 
agreement. 

That such a situation exists is indeed to be 
deplored but that it does exist will not be 
denied by those who are familiar with vocal 
matters. 

To furnish concrete evidence of this atti- 
tude I offer an incident which occurred some 
little time ago. 

| have in my possession a book on sing- 
ing written by a prominent vocal teacher 
who speaks frequently of “nature’s laws.” 
The book contains many misstatements, but 
one in particular seemed so contrary to all 
reason that I took the liberty of drawing the 
author’s attention to it. I attempted to show 
him that his remarks disagreed with the facts 
contained in the accepted works upon the 
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A Great Opportunity For Violinists 


Mr. Frank Foster takes pleasure in announcing that the eminent violinist 


GEORGE LEHMANN 


wil! give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, Octo- 
These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for advanced students and for amateurs. 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
the other for advanced students and amateurs. 
The course will be given by subscription only, and the price for the entire 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan- 
tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 
in reality, 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. 
vital subjects that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-playing, from 


Such a week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, PRICELESS to 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 


Se ————— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lehmann, 
conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, and 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


When fuil payment for the subscription has been completed, 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
expenditure of time and physical effort. 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com- 
munications should be PROMPTLY directed to: 
Room 1422 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th 
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anatomy of the body. His reply was typical 
of the attitude of mind which | have outlined 
above, for disregarding the evidence I of- 
fered to prove to him his error he blankly 
stated that “authorities differ on the subject” 
but did not say who the authorities were nor 
how they differed. In other words he was 
not going to let a little thing like a fact stand 
in his way. It is difficult to see how real 
progress can be made until members of the 
vocal profession cease to regard their sub- 
ject with emotional prejudice, adopt a more 
scientific attitude of mind and discard the 
creed of “I am right because J think I am.” 


Soder-Hueck School 
Opens 


Ada Soder-Hueck, well known New York 
vocal authority and representative of many 
successful artists both here and abroad, re- 
opened her school of singing on September 
16 with an unusually large enrollment. Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s established reputation as a 


of Singing 





ADA SODER-HUECK, 


walking on the boardwalk at North 

Asbury Park, N. J., with a friend, get- 

ting a little vacation and rest prior to the 

opening of her fall season which began 
on September 16. 


voice and repertory builder, based on the 
Manuel Garcia School of Italian Bel Canto, 
as well as her thorough understanding of the 
voice and its requirements, give renewed 
proof of the recognition and ability of the 
artists from her studio. 

Last season introduced several young sing- 
ers of promise. Florence Frommelt, mezzo 
soprano, made her debut in several operatic 
roles with the Newark Educational Opera 
Company, when she received excellent press 
comments and had gratifying success; she 
also won the prize for the best contralto, 
offered by the National Opera Club. Be- 
sides fulfilling many concert engagements, 
she holds a splendid church position. 

Marion Beaumont, concert singer from 
Miami, Fla., who, after coaching repertory 
with Mana-Zucca, came to the Soder-Hueck 
studios last winter for a _ post-graduate 
course in voice, has achieved astonishing re- 
sults in the short time she has been there 
and has met with great enthusiasm wherever 
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she has been heard. Her beautiful voice has 
increased in range and is richer and fuller. 
She has secured a good church position and 
will have a number of church and radio en- 
gagements this season. 

Emily Traband, lyric soprano, has finished 
her third year of study under Mme. Soder- 
Hueck and will probably be heard this win- 


ter. 

Loretta Billera, who is of Italian parent- 
age, is a young coloratura with a value of 
true quality and unusual range; she reaches 
a high F above C with ease and clarity, and 
has a promising future. After three years’ 
study, she sang for the first time at a big 
concert in Stamford, Conn., last spring and 
aroused such enthusiasm that her singing 
was talked about for some time afterwards. 

Florence Fuller, contralto, is another am- 
bitious singer of noteworthy achievements, 
whose voice has been greatly benefited in 
richness, quality and volume under Mme. 
Soder-Hueck. She, too, has a church posi- 
tion and is frequently heard over the radio. 
There are a number of other fine students 
and artists, but space prevents their being 
mentioned at this time. Repertory is taught 
by Mme. Soder-Hueck, also style and lan- 
guages, especially the German classics. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has been called “a 
born teacher, who understands her art.” 
Gladys Burns, who last spring made an out- 
standing debut, is the possessor of a splendid 
soprano voice and artistry which have won 
her the unanimous support of the press. 
Rita Sebastian, contralto, since her success- 
ful New York recital three years ago, has 
fulfilled numerous dates and will be heard 
in some important engagements this season. 

Cesar Nesi, operatic tenor, remained in 
Italy all last winter, but if negotiations go 
through he will probably be back in this 
country this season. He claims his voice 
has never been in better condition since he 
consulted Mme. Soder-Hueck. 

Many well known singers are having suc- 
cess due to the excellent guidance they have 
had under Mme. Soder-Hueck, who has been 
teaching in New York for twenty-two years. 


Marion . hrinatreus Sings Holy City 


Marion Armstrong, soprano soloist of the 
Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, sang on Sep- 
tember 1 at the Old Tenant Church, Old 
Tenant, N. J. Situated on the famous field 
where the battle of Monmouth was fought 
over 200 years ago, Old Tenant occupies a 
unique place in history. 

During his recent visit to America, the 
Prince of Wales was so impressed with the 
patriotic spirit of Americans in preserving 
the old church, and with the honor paid to 
the English soldiers who fell, that he auto- 
graphed a photograph of himself and placed it 
in the church, also presenting a photograph of 
George II, the then reigning King of Eng- 
land. 

The first pastor of Old Tenant, William 
Tenant, Jr., was buried under the floor of 
the church. The cemetery, which is one of 
the most beautiful, contains many historical 
monuments which mark the graves of famous 
soldiers of the revolution. 

Pews endowed to the memory of George 
Washington and other famous Americans in 
this quaint little white church, small white 
organ and the original cannon balls found on 
the battlefield, make the traditions of Old 
Tenant very real. Miss Armstrong sang the 
Holy City with the choir. 
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Younc GERMANY, WAGNER, AND THE 


GERMAN Granp Opera ComPANY 
By Ernest Knoch 


(This article was written during the summer months by the well known conductor while 


‘n the Graubuenden Mountaims.) 

A lonely high road in the Graubuenden 
Vountains, near the birthplace of the young 
Rhine, which roars and thunders down the 
canyon in youthful madness, is the magni- 
icent setting of the finale of my European 
holidays. Weeks of interesting studies, in- 
work, boundless enjoyment of nature 
an animated Prelude in Ber- 
lin, a restful Adagio in lovely Gastein, a 
lively scherzo in Munich—until I finally 
landed in this mountain solitude, where I will 
try to relate impressions I gathered of cur- 
rent ideas in Germany, as far as they per- 
tain to art and the musical drama. 

Looking down to the roaring cataract, up 
to the majestic crags and glaciers, high above 
which a lone eagle soars in wide circles 
towards the evening sun, I ask myself: What 
works of art could I conjure which would 
stand up and live in this surrounding, that 
resembles the ruins of a grandiose amphi - 
theater for giants from the early days of 
creation? For an artist a natural question, 
and one which calls for the most sublime 
and transcendental conception of what art 
really means 

Millions of years’ creation was mute, wait- 
ing in rigid, solemn austerity until man was 
ripe to liberate her soul, until man’s genius 
wrested from her her secrets and gave them 
in symbols of beauty to his fellows. We 
hear her voice in Bach’s thunderous poly- 
phonies, in Beethoven’s symphonies, in Wag- 
ner’s gigantic climaxes—music, akin to Cre- 
ation, a translation of nature’s mystery for 
us mortals. Only genius can write such 
music, while talent may cleverly depict nat- 
ure’s outer garment in alpine and mountain 
symphonies ... but their memory pales, 
and fails, and vanishes here like cloud rags 
inder the rays of the sun. Genius endures. 
Triumphantly resounds in my mind—together 
with the roaring cataract, the storm around 
the crags—the passionate love song of Tris- 
tan and Isolde in the forest of Cornwall, the 
rementbrance of ‘Siegfried’s death music and 
Firuenhilde’s Immolation scene. Coming 
down to earth, I heard the Goetterdaem- 
merung, in all its irresistible sweep and dem- 
oniac power, under Blech, at the Berlin 
Staats Opera in May. 

\las, in my exultation I am not more the 
unchallenged speaker of the whole nation. 
which, until the great war, was united in 
adoration of the Wagner dramas as its proud 
est cultural possession. “Reactionary ec- 
stasy’” would be called by a large fraction 
of the youngest generation in Germany what 
is creed and tenet for me and Wagnerians 
all over the globe. This astonishingly abrupt 
change seems to me the rarely occurring, 
shrill feds between a first and third genera- 
tion—the second, the missing link, being 
wiped out by the war. What irks the Ger- 
man youth most is continuing the adoration 
of pre-war traditions; and what they simply 
cannot stand on the stage is pathos, pathetic 
romanticism. The new “objectivity” (neue 
Sachlichkeit) of the German painters has 
affected also the musicians. One can hear 
music on a par with those paintings which 
resemble crazy quilts, or a still life picture in 
2 junk dealer's shop, which the catalog calls 
“Portrait of Miss X.” 

A new Germany, after the enormous social 
and political upheaval since the war, is seek- 
ing its own new expression: but most of its 
output seems to me a kind of musical jour- 
nalism Are we reporters? Are we 
photographers? We hear bloodless, cere- 
bral music to love scenes between operatic 
personages, which compare, to my mind, with 
Siegiried, as does a homunculus made in 


tense 
are behind me 


the retort to a red blooded giant of the 
Canadian woods. As a Berlin critic puts it: 
“There blossoms not a bit of sensuality in 
this orchestra, and if once they are making 
love, it happens under the pressure of so 
and so many atmospheres.” Heroes and 
hero-worship are for the moment things of 
the past. Mass, man, reign supreme. And 
yet, let us not repeat the commonplace of 
decrying “the destructive tendencies of the 
machine age”—we hail all this fermentation, 
because it is life, seething life. We say with 
enol “Wenn sich der Most noch so 
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romanticism to that renaissance of music of 
which we were speaking. 

There is a flock of excellent young con- 
ductors at work in Germany. We have 
heard quite a few of them in New York 
lately— ~but it seems that conducting Wagner 
is neither their predilection nor their forte. 
This fact, together with the modernistic, 
“creative” scenic innovations of some stage 
managers, has, to my mind, a great deal to 
do with the strange coolness towards Wag- 
ner of part of the younger theater public. 
Somehow they feel quite right; what they 
see and hear is a hybrid mixture of styles, 
not a convincing organic structure. One 
simply cannot bolshevize Wagner, cannot 
force upon him post-war modernism. Noble, 
genuine pathos—this bugaboo of the young- 
est—is the very soul of his music; and if 
one does not feel that, if one does not love 
it, one cannot conduct it convincingly, even 
if one were a genius of baton technic. 

A young Kapellmeister whom I heard con- 
duct ‘Lohengrin” the evening before, said to 
me condescendingly : “Lohengrin, Kitsch.” I 
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absurd adberdet, es giebt zuletzt doch noch 
‘nen Wein!” 

In general, the mind of the German youth 
is no longer directed so prominently towards 
art—he is no longer magic- minded, but tech- 
nic-minded. But this is no wonder, and will 
in time be mitigated. Technic is the trump 

and triumph of the age—and with the Zep- 

pelin, the Bremen, the Dornier plane, the 
German youth has ample incentive for en- 
thusiasm in this direction. 

There is a wave of a new humanism going 
through Germany, towards a greater har- 
mony of the physical and mental sphere—a 
cult of the sun, the perfect body, a fervent 
denouncement of inhibitions, an ardent wor- 
ship of life, and, withal, there is their heri- 
tage of my sticism and romanticism, that ca- 
pacity for ecstasy (even though they balk 
at it now) which must blossom forth in 
emotional works of art again and again. 
While waiting for the new masterwork the 
nation has an ample fare of masterful works 
to sate its ever lively appetite for the thea- 
ter, which as yet shows no signs of being 
replaced by the cinema. Even without re- 
sorting to the somewhat spasmodic Verdi- 
cult, which of late unearthed many of the 
very early works of that great master, they 
have Wagner, Mozart, Strauss, ever present 
with them; their Handel operas (when will 
we have one in New York?), cede’ s in- 
teresting if somewhat cumbersome operas, 
and Hindemith, Krenek, Brand, Berg lustily 
coining the yearning, the needs and the in- 
terests of the new time into operatic cur- 
rency; while the work of the profound Hans 
Pfitzner seems to us a bridge from neo- 


said: “It seemed to me so too—yesterday,” 
and I confessed when I heard the work last 
year under Blech it was neither Blech nor 
Kitsch but the music drama “Lohengrin.” 

Like precious old wine, the true Wag- 
ner style is becoming rarer and rarer—and | 
spent the last ten summers in Germany in 
search of both, and know of what I am 
speaking. One still can find the true style 
in Hamburg when Pollack, in Berlin and 
Munich when Blech and Dr. Muck conduct; 
or go south and hear, not a Teuton, but a 
titan among conductors, ae agg: Bay- 
reuth itself bears me out in this. Go there 
next summer and hear Dr. Muck, and—Tos- 
canini. 

The writer’s own last and lasting experi- 
ence with Bayreuth consisted of the three 
summers, when, called there by Siegfried 
Wagner, he served his apprenticeship as as- 
sistant conductor at the Festspielhaus. The 
towering figure of Cosima Wagner had then 
still the reins of the Wagner memorial in her 
hands, and it was the inspiration from her 
genius and the grandeur of her love for the 
immortal master, as much as the memorable 
performances, which then and there decided 
his life aim to be a true missionary of Wag- 
ner’s life work. 

It is with joy and confidence in the excel- 
lent company which So! Hurok has engaged 
in Germany and New York, that I again 
assume the leadership of the German Grand 
Opera Company this winter. New York 
knows under what terrific odds and hardships 
we started out last season—with an absurd 
slogan around our neck, which nearly choked 
us to death, The New York critics could 
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not do otherwise than convict us on the 
strength—nay, the weakness—of that slogan 
—the use of which all of us deplored from 
the start. But we survived, eliminated the 
slogan and its originators, went right on 
with “Bayreuth in—our hearts” and ten 
days later the public of Philadelphia came, 
saw, and—we conquered. We endured, be- 
cause what matters is the spirit in which a 
work is done, and “the spirit bloweth where 
it listeth”—there is no monotony on it. 

We are perfectly conscious of our great 
responsibility ; our presentations, based upon 
exact knowledge of and reverence for the 
composer’s direction, will be carried through 
with love and fervor. All our artists have 
that self-effacing sincerity and subordination 
to the drama which makes it the real star of 
the evening. The keynote of our perform- 
ances shall therefore be the perfect ensemble. 
My special pride and our tribute to America 
will again be the Valkyries, eight young 
American girls whom I have carefully se- 
lected from the best singers in New York. 
In only a few opera houses of first rank 
one can possibly hear a similarly excellent 
ensemble of war maidens. Of course we 
shall make liberal cuts, as we regard spir- 
ited, enlivening performances of higher vir- 
tue than couuiche. but, under the circum- 
stances, necessarily tiring ones. Why did 
we add Mozart’s Don Juan to our repertory? 
Hors d’ceuvre? No—Chef d’euvre! The 
greatest masterpiece of dramatic writing be- 
fore Wagner. It was no afterthought, but 
a forethought—this extension of our reper- 
tory. 

It proved to be an inspiring and grateful 
task to play Wagner before the American 
public. In homage to our audiences let me 
quote Max Reinhardt from a speech after 
Danton’s Tod, in the Munich Festspiele last 
June: “Good ‘theater depends not only upon 
the talent of the actor but also upon the tal- 
ent of the audience. The public is our best 
Protagonist.” 

Tenigerbad, Graubuenden, 

August 1, 1929. 


Elizabeth Simpson Studio 
Activities 

SAN Francisco, CaL.—Elizabeth Simpson, 
California teacher and coach of concert pi- 
anists, has opened her San Francisco and 
Berkeley studios for the fall season. Miss 
Simpson features the preparation for concert 
playing and the coaching of concert pro- 
grams, and her success in this field is 
proved by the fact that over one hundred 
public appearances were made last season by 
members of her coaching class. Recitals and 
concerts were given in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, San Diego, 
Eureka, Sacramento, Santa Monica, Santa 
Rosa, San Rafael, Belmont, and many other 
out-of-town centers, and a large number fo 
engagements were also filled in the bay re- 
gion surrounding San Francisco. 

During the coming season several inde- 
pende nt concerts will be given by artist pu- 
pils in San Francisco and Berkeley, and ten 
studio recitals will take place for the devel- 
opment of poise in public playing. Realizing 
the need for a broad background of musi- 
cianship, Miss Simpson also offers the fol- 
lowing foundation class courses: Analysis of 
Pianoforte Literature from Bach to Ravel: 
Analysis of the Smaller Works of Bach: 
Analysis of Classical Teaching Material; 
Solfege, Elementary and Advanced; Key- 
board Harmony, and a Normal Course for 
Teachers. 


Guest Conductors for La Scala 
In consequence of the resignation of Tos- 


canini as director of La Scala, Milan, a 
number of noted conductors will be invited 
to share the season’s schedule. Among them 
are Guarnieri Del Campo, Desabata and Ca- 
lusio. It is reported that Reiner will con- 
duct the Wagner performances. Mascagni 
has been asked to conduct Isabeau and Re- 
spighi his Campana Sommersa. 
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PAUL ROBESON 


The great negro baritone 





is returning to the American concert stage after an absence of 
two years in Europe. Athlete, scholar, Phi Beta Kappa, grad- 
uate of Rutgers and Columbia University Law School, actor in 
“The Emperor Jones” and other O’Neill plays, “Porgy”, “Show 
Boat”, Robeson has one of the greatest voices of any living 
singer and is 


the outstanding personality of his race 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, 


Sunday evening at 8:30, Nov. 10, 1929 





Now Booking on Tour— 
Nov.-Dec., 1929 





Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 





“A NEGRO GENIUS IN LONDON” 


WENT into Drury Lane Theatre to hear PAUL 

ROBESON singing negro spirituals. For nearly 
two hours he transfigured the packed house of worldlings 
with mystical emotion. We sat there in a trance of noise- 
less ecstasy as he touched our heartstrings with his mar- 
velous voice. 

We laughed and wept. He broke our hearts with beau- 
ty. We applauded until we were weary, and we made 
him sing till he was weary. I have never seen a more 
unsated audience. 

Before he sings a note he looks at you with his dream- 
charged eyes. Then, as you yield to his powerful domin- 
ation, he turns his head with a smile to Lawrence Brown 
at the piano, and nods. He has you, and he holds you 
in a dream-state till the song creeps back in the silence 
out of which it came. 

I have heard all the great singers of our time. No 
voice has ever moved me so profoundly with so many 
passions of thought and emotion. The marvel is that 
there is no monotony in the spiritual spell. It is effortless 
enchantment moving through fluctuant states of thought 


and feeling.” 
James Dovuc tas in “The London Daily Express.” 
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Bertha Ott Finds Radio 


Beneficial to Concert Business 


To Present Many Celebrated Artists in Chicago This Season—Spry’s 
Lecture-Recital Course Attractive—Other Notes 


I can answer 
‘Has the radio 


Cricaco.—“The best way 
the question so often asked me, 
been detrimental to concert business?’ is by 
letting figures answer the query. 

‘In the season of 1925-26 there were fifty- 
two recitals under my management with an 
approximate attendance of 75,000 concert- 
goers. During the season of 1928-29 there 
was an attendance of over 166,000 music 
lovers in more than double the number of 
concerts, and a season is from the first of 
October to the last day of May. 

“These figures show that the radio is not 
detrimental but seemingly beneficial to the 
concert business. Radio broadcasting of 


good music by great artists has been edu- 
cational in effect and undoubtedly has stimu- 
lated a desire in many to see as well as to 
hear artists. 

“There are a great number of concert and 
recital patrons—the regulars, so-called, who 
enjoy the ‘personal contact’ with the per- 
former. Action and reaction are equal here ; 
the listener hears, sees and ‘feels’ the per- 
former, as it were, and shows his apprecia- 
tion directly to the latter, while the artist is 
stimulated to greater efforts by the visible 
appreciative response of the listener. That, 
of course, is the ‘human equation’ which is 
had only at a regular recital. 
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Me. Ueua VaLER 


Famous Vocal Teacher— 


Announces 


The opening of her Studio 


at the 


“Euclid” 


2345 Broadway, Cor. 86th St., 
New York 


On the occasion of the completion in October 
of her twenty-fifth year of teaching in the United 
Mme. VALERI will write a series of articles 
for the MusicaL Courter dealing with the Voice, Its 
Faults—the Remedies—General Advice. 
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“The coming season promises to be even 
mote successful from the standpoint of the 
number of concerts and attendance. The 
older great aftists are still great and the 
younger ones are coming to the front fast, 
so there is no lack of performers. The 
marked interest in musical art gives Chicago 
a well deserved cultural advantage. To such 
an extent is this true that artists of any note 
everywhere in the world desire a Chicago 
audition. Pursuant to the usual policy, Chi- 
cago talent will be given every opportunity 
for display.” 

Thus says Bertha Ott, who has leased the 
Civic Theater in the new opera house as well 
as the Studebaker Theater and the Playhouse 
for every Sunday afternoon during the forth- 
coming season. Miss Ott will continue to 
use Orchestra Hall and Kimball Hall at in- 
tervals as well as the Civic Opera House. 

Following is a partial list of artists con- 
tracted for appearances next season: Lucie 
Westen, Fritz Kreisler, Elly Ney, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Lee Pattison, Georgia Kober, 
Marie Morrisey, Naomi Hewitt, Grace Free- 
man, the Whitney Trio, Margaret Conrad 
and Ruth Tegtmeyer (joint recital), La Ar- 
gentina, Ernst Bacon, Duncan Dancers 
(series of three dance recitals), Ignaz 
Friedman, Rosa Low, Eleanor Marum, Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, English Singers, Claudia 
Muzio, The Aguilar Lute Quartet, Carl 
Friedberg, Sonia Sharnova, Mary McCormic, 
Tomford Harris, Rita Neve, Paul Robeson, 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, Benno 
Moiseiwitch, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Martha 
Baird, Nita Obrassova, Marvine Maazel, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Beatrice Harrison, Kathar- 
ine Goodson, Clara Rabinovitch, Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini, Mischa Elman, Jose 
Echaniz, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Harold Samuel, Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Leon Janicki, 
Ilza Niemack, Myra Hess and Harold Bauer 
(joint recital), Lucia Chagnon, Kedroff 
Quartet, Andres Segovia, Jascha Heifetz, 
Jose Mojica, Winifred Macbride, Jacques 
Gordon and Rudolph Reuter (joint recital), 
3eniamino Gigli, Mischa Levitzki, Josef 
Hofmann, Dusolina Giannini, Myra Hess, 

H. Sothern, Philip Manuel and Gavin 
Williamson, Vitely Schnee, Sophia Brilliant- 
Liven and Jacques Gordon (joint recital), 
Brahms Singers, and John McCormack. 

ArtHuR Burton’s VACATION OVER 

Arthur Burton resumed his teaching at 
his Fine Arts Building studio on September 
9, after having spent the month of August 
with Mrs. Burton vacationing at Minocqua, 
Wis. 

Watter Spry’s Lectrure-RecitaL Course 

For those interested in modern methods of 
teaching technic and interpretation Walter 
Spry has arranged a lecture-recital course 
at the Columbia School of Music on four 
Monday mornings from October 7 to 28. 
The opening lecture-recital, on October 7, 
will be given on the early classical masters, 
during which the illustrations will be num- 
bers by Frohberger, Handel, Mozart and 
Bach. Beethoven and the composers of the 
nineteenth century will be the subject of the 
second, and the numbers presented will be by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. 
At the third lecture Mr. Spry will discuss 
modern technical methods and _ illustrate 
from various books on technic, including the 
Guide for the Technical Study of the Piano- 
forte by Rossomandi, Technical Exercises 
by Wieck, Bellaires, and the pamphlet, Les- 
sons in Piano-Playing, by Walter Spry. The 
subject of the closing lecture will be Mod- 
ern Music, and the illustrations will be 
numbers by Brahms, Liszt, Debussy, Nie- 
mann and others. 


Rapre Britain Returns to TEACH 


Radie Britain, pianist-composer, has re- 
turned to Chicago to resume her teaching at 


September 21, 1929 
the Institute of Music and Allied Arts. Miss 
Britain was busily engaged during the sum- 
mer months completing some research work 
in Santa Fe and Taos, N. Mex. She is most 
enthusiastic concerning this historical terri- 
tory. She is booked with a heavy scheduie 
this winter, teaching piano and composition. 


Hans Lange Endorses 


Lehmann 


Not often does it happen that a violinist, 
with pedagogical ideas differing materially 
from the thoughts and methods generally 
employed in instructional work, can succeed 
in exciting the respect and admiration of his 
fellow artists. Not that the average earnest 
musician is unwilling to recognize merit in 
others. He is simply convinced, through 
habit and training, that his own educational 
processes ultimately lead ‘to the best results, 
and he hesitates to investigate seriously ideas 
that differ from his own in any degree, or 
which may be radically opposed to what he 
has long accepted as the true path to achieve- 
ment. When, therefore, widely experienced 
and highly accomplished artists heartily en- 
dorse the work of a colleague, it gives one 
something to ponder over. 

No sincerer appreciation of a fellow-musi- 
cian’s merits could well be written than that 
of Hans Lange’s estimate of George Leh- 
mann’s Six Illustrated Lectures for teach- 
ers, advanced students and amateurs. The 
popular concertmaster of the Stadium con- 
certs and assistant conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
sums up his opinion of Mr. Lehmann’s lec- 
tures as follows: 

“T am thoroughly familiar with George 
Lehmann’s ideas and his pedagogical work. 
His proposed tour in the United States 
promises to be,a remarkable opportunity for 
teachers and adv anced students to obtain ex- 
ceptional knowledge of the art of violin- 
playing. Mr. Lehmann possesses the rare 
gift of imparting knowledge in the clearest 
and simplest fashion. Not only does he give 
the information he has acquired through a 
lifetime of experience, but he illustrates 
every important point convincingly. So far 
as I know, Mr. Lehmann is the first author- 
ity among our violinists to attempt educa- 
tional work of this kind. His Six Illustrated 
Lectures are an astonishing achievement, 
and I congratulate all players who have the 
good fortune to attend these lectures.” 


Paggi and Basiola in Rigoletto 


A cast of unusual artistic merit, and an or- 
chestra of sixty conducted by Gennaro Papi, 
will present Rigoletto at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on October 1. Mario Basiola, 
baritone, through the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan, will sing the title role, with Dimitri 
Onofrei as the Duke. Gilda will be essayed 
by Tina Paggi, who made her debut several 
years ago at the Teatro Nacionale in Ha- 
vana with Tito Schipa and since has sung 
with the Chicago Opera, last season making 
a decided success in her tour of the principal 
German cities. Her sister, Ada Paggi, of 
the Chicago Opera, will sing the role of 
Maddalena, and Amund Sjovik that of Spa- 
rafucile. The chorus consists of forty voices, 
and the corps de ballet numbers twenty. 


George 


Barre Hill in Paris 


Barre Hill writes from Paris that he is 
back at work there, having two lessons a 
day, and counting the days until September 
21 when he was scheduled to sail for home. 


Marie De Kyzer in New Studio 


Marie De Kyzer will resume teaching the 
art of singing in her new studio on Octo- 
ber 1 
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WHY WE ARE FOUNDING AN “AMERICAN MUSIC HALL OF FAME” 


By Milton V. O'Connell, 


Director of Music, The Barbizon and Barbizon-Plaza Art and Music Center. 


When the first announcement was made 
that in the new forty story music and art 
center, now building in New York City, we 
would commemorate the twenty greatest liv- 
ing American musicians, nation-wide com- 
ment ensued, and still continues. In fact, 
certain European papers have commented on 
the idea, asking why we commemorate Amer- 
ican artists, while the American press has 
taken issue occasionally with some of the 
tentative nominees on the ballot which The 
National Federation of Music Clubs is to 
distribute for us. Hence this explanation. 

In the first place, it is the opinion of Wil- 
liam H. Silk, president of the corporation 
building and owning the new art and music 
center, that the time has come when American 
artists should be brought to the nation-wide 
attention of the public, and should further- 
more be accorded ‘the equal recognition which 
we give to the leading foreign artists. He 
feels, also, that while an artist is alive, such 
tribute to his or her prowess is all the more 
encouraging to that artist, and also stands as 
an encouraging symbol of native artistic suc- 
cess, to the hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans striving for similiar positions in 
the artistic world. 

Primarily, therefore, the idea will serve t 
call the attention of the musical public to a 
consideration of the merits of our own lead 
ing musicians. In this respect we are pub 
licizing the individual artists, and such a 
national vote undoubtedly will have some in- 
ternational effect upon the recognition of those 
artists More than a million per- 
sons are expected to cast ballots between now 
and December 1. The more the public is 
made to think of American artists, the more 
receptive they will be to the idea of paying 
to see and hear such artists in concert and 
opera. 

What if the tentative “nominations”— 
made with the aid of the music press, several 


| 
selected. 


prominent men and women in the field of 
music, and others, do cause criticism? Will 
not that very fact begin a controversial con- 
sideration of which American artists are 
worthy of being designated at the head of 
their respective classes? Will not our idea 
and purpose be strengthened by this very fact 
of controversial comment? If we succeed in 
bringing before the national public even a 
short consideration of native artists, our pur- 
pose is fully accomplished. 

Again, America has been too reluctant to 
accept her own musicians as on a par with 
the imported singe rs and conductors and com- 
posers. True it is that we are young as an 
artistic nation, but the same principles of 
progress, speed and efficiency which have 
made us great commercially and politically, 
will bring the arts and music to a front place 
in world affairs, when and as such methods 
are applied to those arts. What America has 
needed is a swift and effective awakening to 
the merits of her own musicians, and a re- 
spect for their artistry. 

It also is true that some American artists 
have risen to high places here, through mis- 
guided and injudicious publicity and extrava- 
gant claims, only to fall by the artistic way- 
side, and to be pointed to by European art- 
ists and critics as being the typical American 
musician—a failure. For every such failure, 
a thousand truly competent aspiring native 
artists are set back in their march toward 
international fame. We are an extravagant 
nation—particularly in our claims before the 
world, and this fact has done considerable 
harm and damage to the progress of music 
and the arts here. 

One thing which this balloting will accom- 
plish,-we believe, will be the fact that Ameri- 
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at 


2345 Broadway, New York 
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cans for the first time will realize just how 
many—and not how few—are our American 
musicians of note. And because the idea has 
been kept strictly free from any suggestion 
of the arbitrary selection of any specific 
names or artists, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs graciously undertook to assist 
us in this national vote. If any voter dislikes 
the tentatively listed nominees, he or she can 
vote for any other five musicians in any of 
the four classes—and undoubtedly some other 
artists may supplant some of the nominated 
ones. 

America, supposed to be the most efficiently 
governed nation in the world, faces one glar- 
ing example of her own waste and inefficiency. 
We produce a product here—native artists 
each year, at a cost above $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. We have yet to develop any specific 
market for such products, and hence are in 
the position of a manufacturer who turns out 
thousands of pairs of shoes for a footless 
community. This is impractical. Further- 
more, of our annual expenditure on all forms 
of music, more than ninety per cent is taken 
out of the country by foreign artists, while 
our native musicians, with few exceptions, go 
begging, without success and’ without self 
respect. 

Every college and university now “voca- 
tionalizes” its curriculum. That is, they de- 
sign a course with a specific idea of placing 
the graduate in an earning profession. When 
will American music schools, conservatories 
and teachers do the same thing? Get jobs 
for the artists that are ready, and open up 
markets for those that are to come. But 
before this can be accomplished, the con- 
sciousness of the music-loving public must 
be made to realize the merit and value of 
the native artist. Such “preparing of the 
public market” is comparable to the work 
done by the advertising departments and 
sales forces of any commercial concern 
wishing to sell any product on its particular 
merits. Professional concert managements 
must participate in this work, as well as 
teachers, students and the lay public. Vast 
missionary work must be done—and some 
of it has been done in a most valuable man. 
ner through the broadcasting programs of 
some of the better radio stations. 

Without any suggestion of discrimination 
against the countless splendid foreign artists 
(who have controlled the music field in 
America for several generations), we must 
give adequate representation to our own art- 
ists of equal merit. With a Ponselle, a 
Farrar, a Tibbett, a Spalding, a Sousa, and 
a host of others to our credit, need we sub 
mit to the oft repeated statement of foreign 
artists that “America has no great musi- 
cians”? With this situation in view, this 
department, engaging no less than a score of 
the leading concert artists, has given a “one- 
for-one policy” a place in the art and music 
center principles. For every foreign artist 
engaged, we engage an American—in fact 
our list for the coming season shows that 
out of sixteen major concerts, no less than 
ten of the artists are prominent Americans. 
In addition to this, we are presenting, and 
paying, thirty young competent American 
musicians, one each Sunday afternoon during 
the music season. 

Let other organizations engaging artists 
consider this policy carefully. 

And every one of these artists is consid- 
ered at least a “headliner” in his or her 
class ! 

There is little difficulty in getting good 
American musicians. And furthermore these 
are being paid as well as any of the im 
ported variety. It is merely a policy of 
fairness to our own—a policy which Ameri- 

cans often boast of but frequently forget to 
adopt and adhere to. 

When good music in America is taken 
from the category of an “exclusive” enter- 
tainment for the initiated few of wealth, so- 
cial position and alleged artistic understand- 
ing, and sold to the masses who love it if 
they but know it, we will have developed a 
musical nation, and the door of padeieaniby 
will be wide open for all. When music is 
“debunked,” made an efficient, sane and sen- 
sible profession, operated and managed as 
competently as any other profession is and 
should be, we shall have no cause to cam- 
paign and fight for equal recognition of our 
own. 

In closing, one thing more must be men- 
tioned. Unfortunately, many instances have 
occurred which show that many of our own 
are not worthy of such interest and oppor- 
tunity. Not a few of these young Ameri- 
cans, once given an opportunity to reach 
stardom, or even something far below star- 
dom, become even more arbitrary than their 
foreign confreres, and announce loftily 
what they will or will not do. They go 
from the one extreme of being supplicants 
at the door of opportunity, willing to work 
almost at starvation wages for their “oppor- 
tunity,” to the other extreme of a most de- 
manding and unreasonable prima donna type, 


laying down rules to the very persons who 
finally gave them their professional oppor- 
tunity. Fortunately, however, adjustment of 
this condition is swift, and the sadder but 
wiser native artist soon learns that he or 
she must give and take, and above all show 
some recognition of those who have given 
recognition to the artist. 

have no doubt, and this is based on 
thorough personal observation of music con- 
ditions in America, that the next ten years 
will see a decided change in the attitude to- 
ward native artists, and will show vast op- 
portunities which were never before dreamed 
of. Commerce, via the radio, has entered 
the music field, and only beneficial results 
can be expected. If, therefore, through such 
a voting contest as we have inaugurated, or 
through any other means, we are able to 
rouse the nation’s music public to recogni- 
tion of our own musicians and their merits, 
we will not have worked in vain! 


Marion McAfee Preparing for 
American Opera Season 


One of the palatial homes in Massachu- 
setts is Stillington Hall, owned by Leslie 
Buswell, at Gloucester. In it Mr. Buswell 
has a fully equipped theater, where he gives 
a series of concert and operatic perform- 
ances each year. From the time of its in- 
ception, Mr. Buswell has been one of the 
ardent supporters of the American Opera 
Company, which is now rehearsing at Mag- 
nolia, Mass. Mr. Buswell entertained a num- 
ber of guests on August 16 with a concert 
by some of the principals of the American 
Opera Company. The particular star of the 
occasion was Marion McAfee, who sang 
numbers by Mozcart, MacDowell and Cyril 
Scott. At the close of her group she was 
given an ovation, the Mozart number being 
especially praised. 

Miss McAfee will appear in the season 
of opera to be presented at the Majestic 
Theater in Chicago early in October, and 
she will be featured in the role of the Coun- 
tess in the Marriage of Figaro. This is a 
trying role, which calls for lyric, dramatic 
and coloratura display, and V ladimir Rosing, 
director of the organization, says that Miss 
McAfee is particularly fitted for the part. 

Between rehearsals, Marion McAfee is en- 
joying ocean bathing and is keeping fit by 
outdoor sports. 


Reiner Pupil Pleases in Opera 
Lydia Dozier, young. Cincinnati soprano 
and a pupil of Berta Gardini Reiner, found 
much favor with the Cincinnati audiences 
when she took part in the operatic perform- 
ances during the Cincinnati Zoo summer 
season and also was among the favorites 
when that company fulfilled a week’s en- 
gagement at Asheville, N. C 
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A Tribute to the Late Carre Louise Dunning, Originator of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


Much of Her Success Due to the Fact That She Thoroughly Understood and Appreciated the Mental Attitude of the Child—Made the Lessons a 
Pleasure but Not Merely Play Hours, Correct Musical Results Being Accomplished at the Si 
Eleven Hundred Dunning Teachers Now Active in the United States 


With the passing of Carre Louise Dun- 
ning on September 8, one is reminded of 
what this woman accomplished in the elimi- 
nation of drudgery in the teaching of music 
to children. It was in 1903 that she origi- 
nated the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners. Following study 
with such distinguished pedagogues as Wil- 
liam Mason, Fraulein Prentner and Lesche- 
titzky, she began teaching advanced pupils. 
She found, however, that many of them were 
* lacking in a general knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of music; while they 
played the piano, few were actually musical. 
Mrs. Dunning attributed this to the kind of 
training they had received in childhood, and 
she therefore determined to get at the root 
of the difficulty, to devise a system whereby 
the hard facts about music could be taught 
in such a way they could be appreciated by 
the child mind. Being the mother of twin 
boys and giving them instruction in music 
helped her to perfect her system. 

Mrs. Dunning realized that it was im- 
portant that the lessons be a pleasure to the 
child and yet not be merely play hours, cor- 
rect musical results having to be accom- 
plished at the same time. Her system proved 
so successful with her boys that other chil- 
dren in the neighborhood came for lessons, 
with the result that she put her methed into 
permanent form. This system of instruc- 
tion took hold so rapidly that it was not 
long before there were requests for classes 
in other cities—so many, in fact, that Mrs. 
Dunning was unable to meet the demand. 
She then conceived the idea of holding 
Normal Classes for teachers, so that in some 
measure this demand could be met. 

Much of Mrs. Dunning’s success in evolv- 
ing this system might be attributed to the 
fact that she thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated the mental attitude of the child. 
It will be of interest to Musica Courter 
readers to learn of some of the methods used 
by her to impart her system. The pupils 
were formed in classes and taught by means 
of symbols—disks, rhythm sticks and mov- 
able musical characters—the fundamental 
principles of music. Interesting games made 
otherwise tedious drills subjects of pleasure, 
and stories and songs were given to stimu- 
late ideas and cultivate musical intelligence. 
The ear was made acquainted with musical 
tones by aural exercises, and mental drills 
were employed to awaken musical thought. 
The eye of the child was trained to read 
musical notation quickly and correctly, and 
the muscles of the fingers, wrists and arms 
were developed and strengthened by finger 
gymnastics and table technic,. performed to 
the rhythm of songs especially delightful to 


CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 


April 6, 


children. Musical principles were taught 
from memory verses, and the sense of rhythm 
was stimulated and developed by rhythmic 
exercises and songs. Mrs. Dunning used 
marches and drills to cultivate correct ideas 
of time, and written work to teach the stu- 
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dent that music, as a language, must be 
learned to be written as well as interpreted. 
Then real piano work was given to illustrate 
the principles taught by games and exercises. 
Pictures and verses were used so that the 
child might have an intimate knowledge of 





Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 


Myra Hess is getting a complete rest and 
the benefit of real country life in her charm- 
ing summer home in East Eussex, England, 
and enjoying week-end visits from numerous 
American friends who are abroad. 

Rosa Low, who but recently returned from 
Europe, already is planning her next Euro- 
pean trip, which will begin in London and 
Paris early in thé spring, followed by con- 
certs in Vienna and Berlin, and ending with 
a six weeks’ concert and opera tour in her 
homeland, Roumania. 

Yelly d’Aranyi and Bruce Simonds have 
been booked by their manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, for a joint recital with the Greenfield, 
Mass., Woman’s Club next season, while 


two other Friedberg artists, Ralph Wolfe 
and Winifred Pletts, will appear jointly in 
Scranton, Pa., early in December. 

The Amidu Trio—Marie Miller, harpist; 
Willem Durieux, cellist, and John Amans, 
flutist—is booked for an appearance in 
Toronto early next season. 


Flora Woodman, young English soprano, 
who will start her first American concert 
tour with a recital at Town Hall on No- 
vember 14, has just completed a tour through 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, returning 
to England in time for an orchestra con- 
cert under Sir Henry Wood early in 
September. 

Susan Metcalfe Casals will concertize in 
Europe the early part of next season, be- 
ginning with four concerts in Holland. She 














JOHN DOANE 


will return to fulfill her American engage- 
ments in January. 

Paul Reimers will be heard in recital at 
Town Hall, New York, on the evening of 
November 27, under the direction of Annie 
Friedberg. 


Burnham Pupil Heard in Recital 

Hestar Finger, a leading pianist and 
teacher of Charleston, S. C., gave a recital 
recently at Vineyard Haven, Mass., before 
a socially prominent and very enthusiastic 
audience. 

In a program which embraced the classic, 
romantic and modern schools, including 
Bach, Chopin, MacDowell, Debussy and 
others, Miss Finger displayed a rare sense 
of style and a brilliant technical command. 
She was especially applauded in the Mac- 
Dowell Sonata Tragica, which she played 
with great dramatic feeling, its trying tech- 
nical demands being more than realized by 
the pianist. 

Miss Finger has been a member of Thuel 
3urnham’s summer colony for pianists at 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., for the past six 
weeks. 


the great composers and, the same time, 
cultivate a taste for their compositions. 
These were the methods used by Mrs. Dun 
ning, and they are the same as_ those 
employed today by her thousands of fol 
lowers. 

Mrs. Dunning was very insistent, however, 
and so are all Dunning teachers, in making 
it clear that this system does not produce 
musicians without practice, nor teach chil 
dren all musical knowledge without study 
Rather, it is a system that teaches a child to 
think in music and thoroughly to understand 
the most important points before making an 
attempt to play on any instrument. It was 
Mrs. Dunning’s idea that the true way of! 
beginning a musical education was not by 
drumming on the piano or mechanically re- 
peating the notes of the scale, but by learn 
ing to listen aright; to listen aright not only 
to one’s own playing but also to that of an 
other. Her ideal was to teach the child from 
the three planes—spiritual, mental, and physi- 
cal, thus developing its nature on all sides. 

After laboring unceasingly for more than 
twenty-five years in the interests of teaching 
music to children, it must have been most 
gratifying to Mrs. Dunning in her later years 
to realize that her system not only was 
taught in the United States and Canada, but 
also that it had found its way into South 
\merica and European countries. She also 
had the pleasure of receiving endorsements 
of her system from world renowned masters 
of music and from the press on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In order that the fruits of her life-work 
might be perpetuated, Mrs. Dunning wisely 
made provision that it should be carried on 
after her death. In her will she appointed 
a board of teachers who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with her ideas and her ideals to carry 
on the work in the way in which she would 
have desired. Some three thousand teacherg 
in the United States have received instruc- 
tion in this system, eleven hundred of whom 
are now active, according to Virginia Ryan, 
well known Dunning exponent. Although 
for some years past these teachers have come 
together for annual meetings, the summer of 
1929 witnessed the First National Dunning 
System Association Convention. 

Mrs. Dunning was born in Mt. 
N. Y., on April 6, 1860. She came 
old family (her maiden name 
Louise Stickle) and was a member of the 
D. A. R. Funeral services were held in 
New York on the evening of September 13 
Mrs. Dunning is survived by twin sons, Car 
roll W. and Earl B. Dunning. G. N. 
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Kansas City-Horner Conservatory 
Opens Season 


The Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of 
Music opened on Labor Day, and on Satur- 
day evening, September 7, there were over a 
hundred students listed than at that time 
last year. 

Organized as a private school, with a cer- 
tain definite policy of practical and applied 
training, and backed by persons also inter- 
ested in dramatic and concert activities, it 
soon came to make its influence felt in the 
Southwest. Later the school was given by 
Charles F. Horner, founder of the Horner 
Institute of Fine Arts, to Kansas City. With 
it was merged the Conservatory of Music, 
and the new school became a civic institution, 
and, in point of attendance, one of the larg- 
est of its kind. 

“It has 3,500 pupils enrolled and a faculty 
of a hundred teachers. The president of the 
school is Charles F. Horner, and for more 
than fifteen years its director has been Earl 
Rosenberg. John Thompson is head of the 
piano department, Forrest Schulz of the 
violin school and Albert H. Johnstone of the 
school of Speech Arts. 

To a capable group of instructors are en- 
trusted all branches of applied and theoretical 
music and dramatic art. The school main- 
tains a symphony orchestra of seventy-five 
players, with two preparatory orchestras. 

Its piano department has forty-five teach- 
ers. On the board of trustees of the Kansas 
City-Horner Conservatory are leading busi- 
ness and professional men of that city, head- 
ed by L. L. Marcell, chairman of the Board 
of the White Eagle Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. Mr. Marcell is one of that interest- 
ing group of big business men who are be- 
coming interested in the furtherance of fine 
arts. 

The conservatory is 
school and a college. It is attended by stu- 
dents from thirty states, and, in addition to 
its regular faculty, each year brings to its 
students various guest teachers. Notable ex- 
amples the past year, of course, were Mme. 
Schumann-Heink (her second year at the 
school) and Maurice Dumesnil in a master 
piano class. 

The conservatory is well equipped, its prin- 
cipal school having 135 studios and class 
rooms. In addition, it maintains five im- 
portant branch schools in greater Kansas 
City. 

The musical outlook for Kansas City 
promises a somewhat active season, with two 
regular concert series, two visiting grand 
opera companies and various other concert 
attractions already booked. 

The following artists and attractions are 
under the Horner-Witte management for the 


both a preparatory 
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company season: Mary McCormic and 
Kathryn Witwer, sopranos; Joanne de 
Nault and Florence Lukken, contraltos; 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, baritone; Glen 
Drake and Clark Sparks, tenors; the Hal- 
lelujah Male Quartet; Robert Goldsand and 
Dorothy Kendrick, pianists; Erna Rubinstein 
and Bernard Ocko, violinists, and Powell 
Weaver, organist. Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn will make a three weeks’ tour. 


Pietro Yon in Ocean Grove 
Concert 


A successful concert was given at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium on August 17 by 
a symphony orchestra, under the direction 
of Pietro Yon, well known organist, assisted 
by Robert Elmore, talented young pupil of 
Mr. Yon’s, and Bruno Labate, oboist of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Wil- 
liam Sheehan, tenor, who was scheduled to 
sing, could not be present, and.another tenor, 
a lifelong friend of Mr. Yon’s, substituted for 
him. 

The program was well arranged and in- 
cluded the following of Mr. Yon’s composi- 
tions: Christmas in Sicily, Life of Christ in 
Three Sketches, concertino for oboe and or- 
chestra, and Concerto Gregoriano. 

A local paper, in commenting on the con- 
cert, said in part: “Last but not least, the 
Symphony Orchestra of New York with Pie- 
tro Yon, composer-organist, conducting, pre- 
sented last night in the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium, under the management of the Puc- 
cini Grand Opera Company, a program of 
selections the majority of which were com- 
posed by Signor Yon. An added attraction 
of the concert was Robert Elmore, boy or- 
ganist and pupil of Yon, who thoroughiy 
won the approval of his audience. . . . 

“The boy organist’s numbers were next on 
the program and included Christmas in Sici- 
ly, a composition by Pietro Yon, in which 
the young artist showed excellent musician- 
ship and an artistic ability which is really 
marvelous. The number depicts the scenes 
surrounding the Yule-tide season in the 
island with the customary bagpipe and pif- 
faredda players playing the Christmas car- 
ols. As a contrast the Indian Fantasy, a 
composition by C. S. Skilton with a flute 
melody throughout, was most enjoyable and 
brought for the artist several encores 

“The concluding numbers featured the obo- 
ist, Labate, in several solos, the first of which 
was a concertino for oboe and orchestra, a 
composition with adagio and scherzo move- 
ments, concluding in a humorous little sketch. 
The artist was well received and played many 
encores, one of them being accompanied by 
the harp. Elmore was the accompanist in this 
number and Yon the conductor. 
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The Yeatman Griffiths are returning this 
month to reopen their New York studio. 

W. Haensel is back from Europe. 

Ale xander von Zemlinsky has accepted the 
post of musical director of the Soviet 
State Opera in Leningrad. 

A Bruckner festival will be held in Karls- 
ruhe, November 6-10. 

Pietro Mascagni has completed a new opera 
called Vestilit. 

Jakub Macek, former director of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Orchestra, has established 
two studios in New York for the teach- 
ing of “all instruments.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has announced 
that Leopold Stokowski will conduct 
from the beginning of the season on 
October 4 to December 21, and again 
from March 14 to the end of the season; 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch will conduct for ten 
weeks during his absence, while the re- 
maining three weeks will be filled by 
conductors to be announced later. 

The Ithaca Conservatory will open on Octo- 
ber 10, three weeks later than the cus- 
tomary date. 

William A. C. Zerffi advocates a vocal clinic 
for the interchange of ideas among vocal 
teachers. 

Gina Pinnera had a most successful season in 
Europe. 

Frantz Proschowski in 1911 invented a use- 
ful instrument which he calls the Auto- 
Laryngoscope, which is still a valuable 
adjunct to his work of teaching. 

The Providence College of Music, Wassili 
Leps, director, opened its session on Sep- 
tember 9. 

Adolfo Betti is expected: to arrive in New 
York from abroad on October 5. 
third annual Scottish Music Festival, 
held at Banff, was an interesting affair. 
Georges Zaslawsky is seeking a $5,000,000 
endowment for the new Beethoven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company 
will initiate its season on November 4 
with La Forza. 

Paderewski will appear in seventy-five cities 
during his coming seventeenth tour of 
the United States. 

Gianinni scored tremendously in Australia. 

The Victor Herbert revival starts tonight. 


The 


The 


F. C. Coppicus was entertained by numerous 
notables during his four months sojourn 
in Europe. 

New England Conservatory of Music 
opened its fali semester with a splendid 
enrollment. 

opening of San Francisco's seventh 
annual opera season was attended by 

4,500 people. 

Ada Sari had a successful summer season 
in the Scandinavian countries, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary. 

The Duncan Dancers have been scheduled 
for an appearance with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of 
Music opened its fall session on Labor 
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ay. 

Edward Johnson will give nine recitals in 
Canada, starting early in October. 

John Charles Thomas will be heard via the 
radio on the Everready Hour on Sep- 
tember 24. 

Barre Hill is busy studying in Paris; he will 
sail for this country on September 21. 
Marie De Kyzer will open her new studio 

on October 1. 

Bertha Ott finds that the radio has been a 

positive benefit to the concert business. 

Smeterlin will pay his first visit to 

America in October, 1930. 

The Chicago Musical College announces new 
officers as follows: president Carl D. 
Kinsey; director, Rudolph Ganz; vice- 
president, Leon Sametini. 

Marion McAfee is preparing for her Amer- 
ican opera season. 

Milton V. O'Connell, in this issue, explains 
the ideals and purposes of the American 
Music Hall of Fame. 

Paul Eisler has resigned as assistant con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera to 
devote his energies to teaching and 
coaching. 

Ernest Kmoch writes his impressions of 
Young Germany, Wagner and the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company. 

Among the guest conductors for the La 
Scala are listed Guarnieri, Desabata, 
Calusio, Reiner, and Respighi. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, follow- 
ing an enjoyable vacation, have returned 
to town and will resume teaching on 
September 23. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra will 
appear in Berlin in May, 1930, under 
Arturo Toscanini, as a climax to Ber- 
lin’s musical festival season. 
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Toscanini Due to Arrive 
September 23 


Philharmonic-Symphony Season to Open 
October 3 


Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
after a summer spent at his country home 
at Alpino near Stresa, is expected to arrive 


from Italy on September 23, accompanied by - 


Mrs. Toscanini. His first rehearsal is 
scheduled for the following Monday, and 
his opening program, on October 3, will 
consist of three compositions: the Manfred 
Overture of Schumann, Strauss’ Don Quix- 
ote, and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

The conductors for the season 1929-30 
will be Mr. Toscanini, Willem Mengelberg, 
and Bernardino Molinari. Toscanini off- 
ciates during the first eight and last eight 
weeks of the season, from October 3 through 
November 24, and from February 24 
through April 20. At the end of April he 
will accompany the orchestra to Europe to 
conduct all of the concerts of its five weeks’ 
tour abroad. Mengelberg will direct eight 
weeks, beginning November 25, and Moli- 
nari for the next five weeks, from January 
20 through February 23. Ernest Schelling 
will be in charge of the Young People’s 
Concerts, comprising two series of Children’s 
Concerts and one series of Junior Orchestral 
Concerts. 

The following soloists will be heard in the 
course of the winter: Jose Iturbi, pianist, 
December 5, 6, 8; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, December 26, 27, 29; Harold Sam- 
uels, pianist, January 2, 3, 5, 19; Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, January 23, 24, 26; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist, February 6, 7, 9; 
Albert Spalding, violinist, February 16, 20, 
21, and 23. Two child violinists will open 
the Junior and Children’s Concerts respec- 
tively, Oscar Shumsky appearing as soloist 
in the former series on October 12, and 
Giula Bustabo in the latter on November 2. 
Alfred Wallenstein, new first cellist of the 
orchestra, and Scipione Guidi, concertmaster, 
will be heard together on October 24 and 25 
in the Brahms Concerto for violin and cello 
in A minor. Later in the autumn Mr. Wal- 
lenstein will appear as soloist in the Bocche- 
rini cello Concerto. During Mr. Toscanini’s 
first period Kodaly’s Psalmus Ungaricus 
for orchestra and chorus will be presented, 
and under Mr. Mengelberg’s baton Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony will be given. 


Sherman Square Studios Have 
Well Known Tenants 


Although the Sherman Square Studios on 
West 73rd Street opened a short time ago, 
they are more than half filled, and the list 
of tenants reads like a page from Who’s 
Who in Music and Art. For instance, among 
the piano teachers one finds Herman Ep- 
stein, Nat Kane, Dr. Ernest A. Smith, L. 
Leslie Loth, Mrs. George Shea, M. Wick- 
man, Olga Halasz and Henriette Michelson. 
Those whose hours are devoted to teaching 
voice include: Leonard Rudko, Marcella 
Geon, Mme. Birgit Lund, Paul Parks, Sybil 
Sammis McDermid, Berthold Busch, and 
Mme. Virginia Novelli, who is said to have 
sung with the late Enrico Caruso. 

Then there is Jennie R. Cathcart, head of 
the Washington Heights Musical Club; S. 
J. Woolf, well known artist, who also con- 
tributes to the New York Sunday Times; 
Jose Juan Segura, noted for his bull fight 
pictures; Western Gale, conductor; Capt. 
and Mrs. P. Agnew Appelton (Mrs. Appel- 
ton is a retired physician and her husband 
distinguished himself on the China Coast) ; 
Miss Juliette, vaudeville star; Stepan de 
Kosenko, sculptor; Sally Rand; Paul Cre- 
monsi, president of the Eagle Grand Opera 
Company; Frank T. Molony, who teaches 
singing to the Catholic clergy; Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard, of the Van Courtland fam- 
ily, and a manager of artists; Leslie Thomas, 
sculptor ; Ward Travers, painter of beautiful 
women ; Cav. Salmaggi, operatic impresario; 
Helen J. Brinkman, interior decorator; Al- 
bert M. Deichler of the Lyric Opera Com- 
pany; Evan Frankel, decoration contractor ; 
Mrs. Charles Severly, of the dramatic stage; 
Juliet Allen; Sam Bernard, 2d, and Krou- 
konsky, dancer. 

For those who must lose weight, there is 
the Health Institute headed by Mrs. E. 
Flagg, Jr., whose husband is a brother of 
the famous illustrator. Here one finds 
everything from the electric cabinet, rowing 
machine and health belt, to massage, and all 
in a studio that is attractive and sunny... . 
not the usual asset of a ground floor rear 
studio. % 

The Sherman Square Studios are ideal for 
the musician, being sound proof, and have 
the latest in equipment. A good sized kitch- 
enette is provided for those who wish to 
keep house. The service is excellent, and, 
added to this, the location makes travel by 
either the subway, bus, Broadway car or 
the “L,” very easy. 


MUSICAL 


Nordica Memorial Association 


The Nordica Memorial Association has 
been formed to endow and preserve the birth- 
place of Lillian Nordica, America’s great 
dramatic soprano, in Farmington, Maine. 
Already material has been contributed, suffi- 
cient to preserve the quaint little house, fur- 
nace and water system installed, and an en- 
dowment fund started, thus making a begin- 
ning toward permanence. The old homestead 
is beautifully situated on an eminence, has a 
good barn and 115 acres of land, and the 
following officers, who may be addressed at 
Farmington, Maine, will receive contribu- 
tions: Arthur D. Ingalls, president; Henry 
P. White, vice-president; Evelyn B. Ennis, 
treasurer; Nina D. Palmer, clerk. 


Curtiss Flying Service Guest 
Artists 


Edythe Browning, soprano, and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, cellist, were the guest artists on 
the Curtiss Flying Field Service Radio Hour 
on September 13, under the direction of 
Harriet Pickernell. 

Miss Browning is a young western artist 
who has enjoyed success recently both in re- 
cital and operatic appearances. 

Mr. Van Vliet, formerly solo cellist of the 
Philharmonic Symphony, was heard in The 
Swan by Saint-Saéns and the popular Taran- 
tella by Popper. 


Adeila Prentiss Hughes Stops in 
New York 

New York was one of the points which 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, included in a little busi- 
ness sojourn she recently took. The enter- 
prising manager is most enthusiastic as to 
the season’s prospects for the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and its popular conductor, Nikolai 
Sokoloff. 


Arthur Hartmann IIl 


Arthur Hartmann, violinist, has been seri- 
ously ill in a London hospital, following two 
major operations. Fortunately, he is con- 
valescing now and will sail for America late 
in September to resume his activities in solo 
work, pedagogy, chamber music performance, 
composing, and transcribing. 


Hollywood Bowl Prize 


Hollywood Bowl announces another $1,000 
composition contest for 1930 for a symphonic 
poem to take not more than twenty minutes 
to play. There are no restrictions as to 
nationality. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the judges on or before February 1, 
1930. 


Ralph Leopold Returns 
Ralph Leopold, after spending ten days at 
Craigville, Cape Cod, will resume teaching 
at his New York studios on September 27. 


Ernest A. Leo in Texas 


Ernest A. Leo, formerly of Cedar Rapids, 
is now located in Austin, Tex., at the head 
of the Leo School of Music. 


Obituary 


MARION LITTLEFIELD DUNN 


Mrs. W. L. R. Dunn, formerly Marion 
Littlefield of the Metropolitan and Henry 
Savage opera companies, died at her home 
in Asheville, N. C., on September 15, after 
a brief illness. Mrs. Dunn was a member 
of an old and prominent Boston family. Her 
husband, Dr. W. L. R. Dunn was a re- 
nowned authority on tuberculosis ; he died in 
1928. Mrs. Dunn is survived by her step- 
sons, William Leroy Dunn, Jr., of New 
York; Thomas M. Dunn, student at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., and 
a sister, Mrs. Gerald A. Katuin, of Boston. 


ALMA STETZLER 


Mme. Alma Stetzler, former operatic sing- 
er, and leading soprano of the original 
Chocolate Soldier production, died at her 
home in Los Angeles, Cal., on September 15. 
Mme. Stetzler began her operatic career in 
Boston with Henry W. Savage, later singing 
with the Boston Opera Company and the 
Shuberts. In recent years she taught sing- 
ing in Los Angeles. 


MARIE BAILEY 


Mrs. Marie Bailey, concert pianist, died 
of cerebral hemorrhage at Rivercrest Sani- 
tarium, L. I., on September 10. Mrs. Bailey, 
formerly Marie Rosenberg was born in New 
York City fifty-two years ago, and lived 
for many years in Atlantic City. She was a 
pupil of Alexander Lambert. The deceased 
is survived by a daughter, Ellen, a sister, 
900 Singer and a brother, Arthur Rosen- 

rg. 
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22 MUSICAL. 


a Musician of 
Extraordinary Versatility 


Paul Eisler 


Resigns as Metropolitan Opera Conductor to Teach and Coach. 


characterized in the press as “magnificent, 
inspiring, illuminating, praiseworthy.’ 
In the field of composition this versatile 


After twenty-one years at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as assistant conductor, Paul 
Eisler has decided to devote himself to vocal 
instruction and coaching, and has resigned musician has to his credit, among others, the 
from the opera. He will, however, continue incidental music to the melodrama, Roads 
as assistant conductor of the Society of the of Destiny (book by Channing Pollock) 
Friends of Music. successfully produced in 1918, and the oper- 

Imperial etta Little Missus, which had a long run in 
1893, Mr. New York in 1917. 


With twenty-one 


Since he graduated from the 
Music Academy in Vienna in 
Eisler’s career has been one of ceaseless ac 
ranging from solo pianist, accompanist 
to opera and symphonic conductor 

In every field he acquitted 
signal distinction. His vocal 

such celebrities as Marion 
Aves and Marie Tiffany; he 
Farrar, Hempel, Jeritza, 
Matzenauer, Rethberg, Fleischer, Whitehill, 

Johnen and Laubenthal, among many others, 
has traveled as accompanist and piano soloist 
with Ysaye, Caruso, Hempel and Gadski, to 
mention only a few 


years of his thirty-six 
year career devoted to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the amount of his outside 
activity is little short of amazing. In 1908-9 
he was conductor for Isadora Duncan, tour- 
ing with her all over Europe and America, 
leading such famous orchestras as the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the Colonne Orchestra of 
Paris, the Philadelphia and Boston orchestra. 

To give anything like a substantial‘ re- 
view of the work done by Mr. Eisler would 
probably fill this entire issue of the MusicaL 
Courter. It is difficult to understand how a 
man could do so much within the space of 
time that he has been active; his career in 
that respect is almost without a parallel. 

Now that Mr. Eisler is going to devote 
himself to teaching and coaching a splendid 
opportunity is offered students, opera and 
concert singers to profit by the enormous ex- 

and eminent musicianship of this 
musician 


tivity, 
and coach 
and composer. 
himself with 

pupils include 
Telva, Dreda 

has coached Caruso, 


As a conductor Mr. Eisler 
operetta in the European cities of Ulm, Bud 
weis, Laibach, Olmuetz, Riga and Vienna. 
He was also associate conductor with Bo 
danzky, at the Baden Baden Festivals. He 
joined the Metropolitan Opera Company un 
der Conried’s regime, and made a brilliant ; 
record for himself there His debut was PeTence 
made in Fidelio, which he conducted on one ™€Ster 
hour’s notice, gaining unanimous praise fr 
the critics. In the summer of 1918 he con . ' : > 
Aaetadl Sav aecice Stadium Concerts May Korb Soloist at Organ Concert 
with great success, and from 1917 to 1920 he May Korb, 
divided with Artur B Patera the conductor Portland, Me., was called upon at the last 
ship of the National Symphony Orchestra, moment to substitute for Royal Dadmun, 
which later became merged with the Phil- baritone, who was taken seriously ill on his 
harmonic He led light opera in many way to the City Hall, where he was to ap- 
European cities and conducted a summer sea pear as soloist at the concert given to ob- 
son of —: in AS lanta, Ga., in 1925—and__ serve the seventeenth anniversary of the 
always with distinguis eas success dedication of the municipal organ. And yet, 
Mr. Eis io is a rec tn Wagener author with no notice and with no preparation, Mtfss 
ity, having been Prof ssor at the Royal Korb, said the Portland Press Herald, “cre- 
Academy of Vienna from 1909-14, during ated a sensation by the marvellous beauty 
which time he was head of the Wagner of her perfectly trained voice and the pol- 
Opera School there. His Siegfried perform- ished artistry of her interpretation of two 
Philadelphia and New York rroups of songs.” 


led opera and 


ym - 


o1 the 
lyric coloratura soprano of 


ances 1n were 
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Artists Everywhere 








The American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, has re- 
moved to new quarters on West 59th Street, 
New York. 

Frederic Baer, following his appearance 
in Frankfort, Ky., on November 18, will 
sing in Athens, Tenn., on November 20. 
Other dates for this fall month include New 
York (soloist with New York Oratorio So- 
ciety) and Pittsburgh (soloist with Men- 
delssohn Choir). 

Julia Seargeant Chase, soprano, 
Sydney S. Decker, of Cleveland, were 
married September 19, in Trinity Chapel, 
New York City, a reception following at 
Hotel McAlpin. 

Raychel Emerson and Olga Halasz fig- 
ured in a concert given by them in Warren, 
Me., August 23, a large audience listening 
to and applauding their offerings. The ar- 
tists themselves announced their numbers, 
Miss Emerson receiving special praise for 
her lovely singing of the aria from Louise 
(Charpentier) as well as songs in English, 
German and French. “Her German Lieder 
were imbued with power, breadth and dig- 
nity,” said the Rockland Courier-Gazette, 
local daily. Of Mme. Halasz the same paper 
spoke of her “brilliant touch, power, re 
markable technic and interpretation.”’ The 
issue of August 27 devotes several columns 
to the Emerson home, studio, her scrap- 
book, filled with programs, autographs, etc., 
radio singing, the many autographed pic- 
tures, artistic furnishings and so forth 

Charles Floyd, tenor and teacher, lo- 
cated in Norwich, N. Y., for the past two 
years, has gone to Birmingham, Ala., where 
he will instruct at the College of Music 
His wife remains in Norwich, in charge of 
his former class. 

dwin Grasse, 


and 


violinist, organist and 
composer, was guest organist on the muni- 
cipal organ in Portland, Me., August 9. The 
Evening News gave much space to review- 
ing the performance, commenting in part as 
follows: “Never did the massive Austin re- 
spond to better hands, for Grasse is a musi- 
cian with taste and real feeling, combined 
with astonishing technic.” His own Seren- 
ade and Toccata were especially praised, and 
deservedly so. August 23 Mr. Grasse gave 
a concert in Guilford, Conn., assisted by a 
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“One of the outstanding events of the 
season was the song recital of Donald 
Thayer, world famous baritone. 

“Gifted with a voice of rarest quality 
and depth and a personality in keeping 
with his wonderful gift, Mr. Thayer held 
his audience spellbound.” 

—Pasadena Post, May 1, 1929. 
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September 


AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Left to right: Marion Armstrong, Cana- 
dian soprano; Vera Curtis, well known 
concert and opera singer; Ellery Allen 
and Betty Tillotson. The dog, Lassie, 
hailed from the Belasco Theater seven 
years ago. She has travelled extensively 
on many concert tours and is also said 
to have a High C of unusual quality. 
The singers in the picture are all under 

the Tillotson management. 





soprano, under the auspices of the Guilford 
Chamber Music Festivals, and scored another 
success. He will have a studio in Steinway 
Hall beginning October 1. 

Caroline Mehan, vocal teacher of New 

York, writes that Dorothy Johnson, former 
soprano of the New Moon company, has 
joined the American Opera Company, open- 
ing in Milwaukee, Wis., this month. Elliott 
Stewart, tenor, has a contract with the New 
Moon company, which opened in Chicago on 
Labor Day. Dodd Mehan and Alice Swan- 
son will both join New York companies, Mr. 
Mehan having been with a summer stock 
company on Cape Cod. It is very gratifying 
for Mrs. Mehan to send her pupils direct 
from her studios to such companies! 

Hans Merx, baritone, now touring Ger- 
man Spas, gave song recitals in the Kur- 
hauses of Bad Schwalbach and Bad Ems, 
winning special applause for Hallett Gil- 
berté’s fine Evening Song. Arias from op- 
eras, sung with orchestra, and songs by clas- 
sic and modern composers, made up varied 
programs. Mr. Merx plans to return to his 
New York Studio on October 1. 

Ethelynde Smith, summer resident of 
Alton, N. H., recently was heard in a song 
recital there under the auspices of the Alton 
Woman’s Club. The soprano chose for her 
program selections from her Songs of Many 
Nations, to which she was obliged to add 
four encores. 

Marie van Gelder, who recently left the 
College of Music, New York, to devote all 
her time to private pupils, is convalescing 
from an accident received in a street-car; 
she teaches, nevertheless, and looks for a 
large after-summer class. 


Frederic Warren’s Successful 
Summer Season 


Frederic Warren has been conducting a 
successful summer school of singing at 
Madison, N. H., since the last week in 
June. The session closed on September 15, 
and on October 1 Mr. Warren will reopen 
his New York studios. A number of inter- 
esting concerts have been given during the 
summer in Mr. Warren’s open ‘air theater, 
The Majors, many prominent artists taking 
part in the programs. 

Grace Merryfield, mezzo soprano, of 
North Conway, N. H., an artist-pupil of 
Mr. Warren’s, has been engaged as soloist 
for the two big meetings of the New Hamp- 
shire State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Whitefield in October. On these occa- 
sions Miss Merryfield will be accompanied 
by Ethel Dinsmore. Another Warren artist, 
Margaret Wilson, light opera prima donna, 
well known to Broadway, appeared in July 
in recital at Alexandria, La. A _ splendid 
success was scored, the press praising the 
young artist for her fine singing and beauti- 
ful voice. 


Lotta Moyer Resumes Work 

Lotta Moyer, of Youngstown, O., has 
opened her new studios for harp and 
piano, and resumed work for the season. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE ANNOUNCES OFFICERS FOR NEW SEASON 


EFFECTIVE ON OPENING OF NEW SCHOOL YEAR, SEPTEMBER 9, 1929 


RUDOLPH GANZ, CARL D. KINSEY, LEON SAMETINI, 
distinguished musician, pianist, teacher and conductor, who has been elected president to take the place of Her- who still retains the office of vice-president of the Chi 
who has been ap pointed director of the Chicago Musical bert Witherspoon in this office. Mr. Kinsey has been cago Musical College and will cooperate with Mr. Gan 
College in charge of all artistic matters. connected with the College | for nearly fifteen years. in all musical matters. 


tors on January 2-4 sat lease 9-11 during all-Wagner program; Marcel Salzinger 


Cleveland Srebestes Begins his absence. baritone, and the Glenville High Choral ( lub 


I T If ] S Victor Kolar, assistant conductor of the under the dir« ction of Griffith J. Jones; Vic 
ts wellth Oeason Detroit Symphony Orchestra, will conduct tor de Gomez, cellist; the Tschaikowsky pro- 
his own works at the concerts on April 17-19, gram; E. Fernandez Arbos, composer-con- 
with Carlton Cooley as the viola soloist. ductor; Serge Prokofieff, composer-conduc- 


Varied and lnsencting Programs and th ¢ ci. 
[he season opens, as always, with an or- tor; Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; Vladimir 


Prominent Soloists to Be Featured chestral program—on October 17-19; and Horowitz, pianist; Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 


CLEVELAND, Onto-—-The Cleveland Or- then will follow in turn Alfred Cortot, piz an- ist; Isabelle Yalkowsky, pianist; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone; Mischa Elman, violinist, 


chestra enters into its twelfth season, enthu- ist; Josef Fuchs, violinist; Edward Johnson, 
siastic in the knowledge that this will be the ‘*©"9F; Severin Eise nbe rger, the famed new- and Victor Kolar, composer- nee ae hg The 
final vear outside its own home. comer to ¢ leveland from NV ienna whose piano season closes on April 24-26 with the usual 
(Waltz Song from “Fioretta”) Three —— people, by gifts im i. recitals — created quite a sensation ; the request orchestral program. EC. | 
me ment and maintenance, have assured the or- OR i == SS 
Rossins Music Corr. chestra a wonderful new auditorium as a oa — 
9 part of the great civic cultural center being 
HIS SWEETES built up about Western Reserve ned 
the Museums of Art and Natural History anc CA 
the College for Women in Cleveland. The NNO UNCE MENT 
SONG gift of the land was from the first named. 
; The change of the afternoon series of con- b 
certs from Friday to Saturday was most of interest to all 
successful and will be continued this year for 


(Song) the season of twenty concerts in the Masonic 

M. Witmark & Sons Auditorium. The evening series will con- 

tinue, as for years, on Thursday evenings. 

SANCTUARY The tour appearances and the civic concerts 


are yet to be announced. 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, who announces 


(Song) oo Patrol rol tg 59 Panne Poy Mesa To all new students beginning work with Maestro Papalardo not 
Cart Fiscuer, INc. tand Orchestre asd who now, after & dosen later than October 15th, 1929, and to all old pupils who continue their 
studies during the season 1929-30, possessing sufficient vocal talent, 


years, prepares it to move into its own ¢ ; 
home. musical ability and personality to warrant a professional career, oppor- 


The calendar for 1929-30 is marked by the : ; Sw e : 
reappearance of the youthful Yehudi Menu- tunity will be given to compete for two 


(Song) hin, also Vladimir Horowitz and the local 

Carv Fiscuer, INc. “big three,” Josef Fuchs, Carlton Cooley and FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for the summer of 1930 
Victor de Gomez. 7 

Not in many years, however, have there at the 


been so many new visitors with the orchestra. 
Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff has invited E. 
Fernandez Arbos from Spain, and Serge PAPALARDO MUSIC COLONY 
Prokofieff, the famous Russian whose clas- 
i CENTREPORT, L. I. 


sical Symphony was introduced to Cleveland 
by _Kousseviteky last year, as guest conduc- 












































The judges who will hear contestants in May, 1930, and who will 
award one scholarship for soprano and one for mezzo-soprano, will 
include a music critic, a vocal teacher and a conductor. Maestro Papa- 
lardo will accompany his pupils at the piano and will have nothing to 
do with the selection of the winners, the decision of the judges being 

IN AMERICA—JAN. 1st TO APRIL 15th, 1930 final. The awards will go to the two singers who in the judges’ opinion 
I Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City are most apt to win success on the concert or operatic stage and who 
Hasbe Plans Aaptes pomaetiogs exhibit the greatest individual talent and artistic proficiency. 











The summer study thus offered free to the two winners will include 


* ” complete preparation of their programs for public recital in New York 
rederick es City, Fall of 1930, together with the study of operatic roles. A two- 
> room, kitchenette and bath apartment at the Papalardo Music Colony 


will be placed at the disposal of the two young singers. Full enjoyment 
of vacation possibilities at the Centreport Colony will be theirs from 
June to September. Bathing, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis—on the 
“His voice is of ingratiating quality, private court—and other summer sports will add to their pleasure dur- 
and he has such artistry that he is at ing leisure hours. 
se a aes es aloes For further information, age requirements, etc., address _ 

Tue Papatarvo Stupios, 50 West 67th St., New York City, 
or phone Trafalgar 3087. 
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Reminiscences on the World's 


Greatest Singer, Lilli Lehmann” 


By Melanie Kurt 





“It was a great comfort to my sister, 
Lilli Lehmann, that she found in Mel- 
anie Kurt a worthy representative of 
her artistic ideals. In her last years 
she entrusted to Mme. Kurt such pu 
pils as wished to undergo a rigorous 
course of tramng. 

“1 take pleasure in recommending 
Mme. Melanie Kurt to all who are de- 
sirous of taking up the method of my 
sister as the best and most authorita 
tive exponent of her ideas—the more 
so, since my recommendation expresses 
the wish of Lilli Lehmann herself.” 

(Signed) Marie LEHMANN. 
Grunewald (Berlin), June, 1929. 











When I was a very young girl, almost a 
child, I heard Lilli Lehmann in Vienna in 
of her eminent parts, as Norma. This 
impression never faded, and the overwhelm 
ing picture of her great personality and her 
accomplished mastery were bound to influ 
ence my life. At that time I was a pianist 
and musician, and I would not have dreamed 
to venture a singing career. Henceforth, 
I did not miss any of her perform- 
inces in Vienna, and the incomparable great- 
ness of her art exerted an ever-growing fas 
cination the more I penetrated into the won 
derful system of her work. In casting a 
glance backward at these memorable artistic 
events, I feel that credit should also be 
given to Mrs. Lehmann’s congenial partner, 
her Marie Lehmann, who is not s 
generally known as a great singer, and who, 
in the part of \dalgisa, contributed greatly 
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however, 
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I Surrender, 
CHARLES MApuRO st 

Vedium Voice 

Humorous text, telling of the dif- 

ficulties of the old-fashioned hus- 

band with a young flapper wife. 
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to the unforgettable impression of the first 
evening. 

Soon after, I started to take up singing 
lessons, guided by the deep wish to enter the 
sphere of the admired artist. A few years 
later I became acquainted with her method 
through her book, Meine Gesangskunst, and 
its contents increased my most serious de- 
sire to know and to learn more about the 
method which, | felt, was.a means to mould 
the voice in such a manner that it could be 
handled like an instrument: guided by one’s 
will-power, consciousness and thought. I 
was already an opera singer when I had the 
privilege of being introduced to the beloved 
master. Now began that strenuous, but 
most wonderful work with her, and these 
years of hard labor belong to the most im- 
portant and inspired phases of my life. She 


MELANIE KURT, 
to Lilli Lehmann 


SUCCESSOT 


taught me not only the production of the 
— on the principles of her unique method, 
but she also controlled my work in the dra- 
matic line, in all the standard works of the 
operatic literature, such as Isolde, Briinhilde, 
Fidelio, Donna Anna, Grafin, Aida, etc. 
will never forget the great enrichment, both 
artistically and personally, that occurred to 
me during that time. 

Also as a concert singer Lilli Lehmann was 
unequalled, and whoever has heard her ren- 
dition of Schubert, Schumann and Lowe, 
was deeply impressed by her convincing in- 
terpretation. The allurement of her person 
ality exerted such a strong fascination that 
I seized every opportunity to attend her re- 
citals, and in the course of our work she 
studied with me a great number of the most 
important songs. 

With the exception of a year’s sojourn in 
America, I was near her almost all the time, 
and I stood under the influence of her won- 
derful personality until the very last. I am 
proud to have been designated by Lilli Leh- 
mann as her worthiest successor and inter- 
preter of her method, and although I am 
fully conscious of the weight of this re- 
sponsibility, I feel equal to this task. There 
can be no doubt that the consistency and 
concentration of Lilli Lehmann’s artistic 
career demanded her entire strength and 
energy, and she gladly resigned to all inter- 
ests in her personal life for the sake of her 
art. Therefore she was happy and thankful 
when her zealous striving was acknowledged, 
and the appreciation that her work found in 
America and in the American press was al- 
ways a source of deep satisfaction for her. 
The high standard of perfection that Lilli 
Lehmann attained in her art is the monu- 
ment that she erected herself in her honor. 


Persinger Scholarships at Cleve- 
land Institute 

Young violinists who listen enviously to 
tales of young Yehudi Menuhin, twelve- 
year-old genius who plays to standing room 
only whenever he appears in public, will have 
an opportunity to study with his teacher, 
Louis Persinger, at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. Mr. Persinger has been engaged 
by the Cleveland Institute as a member of 
the violin faculty, and through the gener- 
osity of a group of prominent Clevelanders 
his time will be offered to violin students at 
much reduced prices. 

“We could not ask Mr. Persinger to come 
to Cleveland for less money than he can com- 
mand in New York,” Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders, director of the Institute, explained, 

“but we felt we were defeating our purpose 
if we brought him here and kept him out of 
reach of talented students. Good friends of 
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Personal Direction 
8. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 
Wituiam Fox presents 
THE MUSICAL OPERETTA 


“MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD” 4 


with Norma Snearer, J. Harotp Murray 
All-Talking, All-Singing, All-Dancing 








W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy's, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 
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the Institute have solved our problem by 
making it possible for practically all to af- 
ford lessons with this great master teacher.” 

Responding to this generosity, Mr. Per- 
singer himself is offering two free scholar- 
ships to violin students. One is offered only 
to students enrolled for the regular course 
at school. It is competitive and open to stu- 
dents in the conservatory grade. The winner 
will receive, free of charge, one private and 
one class lesson in violin throughout the 
school year. The second scholarship, also 
competitive, is open to any violin student up 
to fifteen years of age. The competitions 
will be held before Mr. Persinger on Tues- 
day, October 1. Twenty-three other scholar- 
ships were offered by members of the In- 
stitute faculty in piano, violin, viola, cello, 
voiie, theory and all orchestral instruments 
in competitions held September 16 and 17. 


Malkin Conservatory in New 
Quarters 

The Malkin Conservatory of Music an- 
nounces its removal to Riverside Drive. 
Weekly student and artist recitals will be 
given in their new quarters, which are much 
larger than this institution has had before 
A special announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Eleanora de Cisneros, well 
known prima donna, as a member of the 
faculty in the vocal department. The three 
members of the Malkin Trio, Mme. Eich- 
enwald, Russian prima donna, and some 
new members of the faculty will teach daily 
at the Conservatory. A number of free and 
partial scholarships are offered to talented 
students. - 
Flutist in First New York Recital 

On Sunday evening, September 29, Car- 
mine Coppola, flutist, will appear in a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, with Della Samoiloff, 
soprano, and Giuseppe Radaelli, tenor, assist- 
ing artists. Emilio Roxas will be at the 
— 





_PUBLICATIONS 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Two Songs and a Piano Solo by G. 
Romilli.—The late G. Romilli, successful 
writer of what might be termed “popular 
classical” music, leaves as posthumous works 
two songs, Over the Meadow and Love's To- 
ken, and a Nocturne for piano solo. The 
texts of the songs are, as usual in his case, 
by the composer, and contain pretty senti- 
ment prettily expressed. The melodies are 
natural, facile and flowing, intimately wed to 
the import of the words, and easy to remem- 
ber. They are short and well adapted for 
encore numbers; their quality makes them 
worthy of the notice of artists, and at the 
same time they are not bevond the powers of 
amateurs. The Nocturne, a sinuous, flowing 
melody in A flat, with an appropriate middle 
part in the relative minor key, is a piece that 
should recommend itself to pianists of mod- 
erate technical equipment. It is a grateful 
salon number. 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series, Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 

Technical Practice at the Pianoforte by 
I. Philipp.—The fame of the Parisian 
pianist and pedagogue, Isidor Philipp, is based 
on his merit in both capacities, and these 
technical studies are only another indication 
of the profound knowledge and thought 
which Mr. Philipp brings to all his musical 
endeavors. 

In Technical Practice, its author lays stress 
on the necessity for daily digital exercise, 
and he lessens its drudgery by making his 
examples short, precise, and concentrated. 
Each exercise at once concerns the kernel of 
the difficulty attacked. Old fashioned meth- 
ods are discarded and the newest possibili- 
ties of the keyboard are included in the mod- 
els which Mr. Philipp has devised in his 
ingenious and highly useful volume. It han- 
dies Extensions, Arpeggios, Double Notes, 
Octaves, Chords, and Scales, the last named 
being perhaps the most brilliantly conceived 
of all the valuable material. Study of this 
Philipp exercise book will well repay both 
teacher and student, and even the finished 
concert performer could afford to try some 
of its tests in order to keep his technic poised 
and polished. 














AN ALLURING MUSICAL EVENT 
JOLSON’S la Tth Avenue Opening _ this 


59th St. SAT. SEP. 21 
a Season of 
MUSICAL" CHARM AND GAIETY 
by the 
JoLson’s THEaTrE Musica Comepy Co. 
In a Series of Five of 


VICTOR HERBERT'S 


Mery and —_ Stage Successe 
(ist Event: Sat. 21 to Sat. Oct. 5) 


“SWEETHEARTS” 
Foliowed by (For 2 Weeks Each): 


“MLLE. MopistR,”’ {Tae ae TELLER,” 
ARIETTA, “Ba In TOYLAND. 


ee to $3. Thurs. Mat.,: 


“NAUGHTY 
” 


Pop. Prices: 


$l to $2 








Résharine Gerin Begins Busy 
Season 

Katharine Gorin gave a recital in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., on August 10, for The 
Institute of Politics. Her fall season will 
begin.on October 20, when she will play in 
Cornwell, N. Y., at The Storm King School. 
Following this, Miss Gorin will give recitals 
in Worcester, at The Women’s Club, Octo- 
ber 23, and in Natick, Mass., at The Walnut 
Hill School, on October 26. 


Virginia Ryan in New Studio 
Virginia Ryan, well known exponent of 
the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, has removed her studios 
from Madison Avenue to East Seventy-ninth 
Street. 


George Fergusson Resumes 
Teaching 


George Fergusson announces that he re- 
sumed teaching at his New York studios on 
September 25. 
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“One of New York's 
Finest Hotels” 


HOTEL 
GOTHAM 


Fifth Avenue & 55th Street 
New York City 
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N the exclusive and artistic 

environment of the Gotham 
many of the world’s leading 
musicians reside during their 
New York engagements. They 
have found at the Gotham 
those necessary essentials to 
the busy artist—quiet and se- 
clusion—and yet find them- 
selves within convenient walk- 
ing distance of all musical 
centres. 
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Contrary to the general con- 
ception of the tariff of a high- 
class hotel the rates offered at 
the Gotham are extremely 
moderate. 
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DAILY RATES 


Single rooms with bath 
$4.00—$5.00 
Double rooms with bath 
$5.00—$10.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$10.00 and up 
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Short term leases are made for those 
who contemplate pa aan. a 
few mont York 
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F. C. Coppicus Gives INTERESTING 
Account oF His Trm ABroap 


Well Known Concert Manager, Just Back From Four Months in 
Europe, Was Entertained by Numerous Notables—Did 
All of His Traveling by Aeroplane 


F. C. Coppicus, founder and director of 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau, returned 
from a four months’ visit to Europe last 
week on the Cosulich Liner Saturnia. Dur- 
ing his absence from New York Mr. Coppi- 
cus visited many countries in Europe in the 
interest of The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
and attended many interesting musical 
events. 

The foremost of these was the debut of 
Rosa Ponselle in Covent Garden, London, 
last May. This was Miss Ponselle’s first ap- 
pearance outside of her native country. “It 
was a wonderful spectacle,” said Mr. Coppi- 
cus. “A brilliant and enthusiastic audience. 
Applause without end. A complete conquest. 
I was at other subsequent performances and 
there was no diminishing of the enthusiasm. 
Ponselle was the talk of the town, and many 
social functions were arranged in her honor. 
Agents came to London and cabled from all 
over Europe in efforts to engage her. 

“During my four months in Europe I was 
several times in London and spent much time 
in the offices of Lionel Powell, the manager, 
who has a unique position not only in Eng- 
land but also in the world. He controls 
twenty-five cities in Great Britain by con- 
ducting his own concert courses in each of 
them, all of the business for these courses 
being done in his London offices, which oc- 
cupy a whole house. In this way he is able 
to engage the biggest artists for twenty- 
five cities all under his direct management. 
He also runs his own concerts in Australia 
and has connections in other parts of the 
world. 

“T was in his offices one day when in 
walked Paul Robeson. On being introduced 
to him I said: ‘I am pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Robeson, and I hereby engage you for 
the United States and Canada.’ He looked 
at me in amazement, but I went on and told 
him I would sign any contract that was fair 

that he could write his own contract 
p so much did his personality impress 
me.” 

“But had you never met him before? 
you ever heard him?” 

“T had never heard him sing, but had seen 
him once as Emperor Jones. J engaged him 
because we need more personalities on the 
American concert stage. I have never known 
a man of any race who has so many talents. 
He is a giant, like Chaliapin, a graduate of 
Rutgers College, lawyer, writer, actor and 
singer, and above all he has a disarming 
personality and a very infectious smile. His 
wife is a college graduate.” 

“And now that you have engaged him, 
have you had a chance to hear him sing? 

“Yes. Two weeks after my first meeting 
with him I returned to England for one of 
his recitals. His voice reminds me of 
Caruso’s. It rolls out with great power but 
with a marvelous velvet quality. He has 
wonderful diction and gives charming in- 
terpretations of spirituals and, of course, 
everything in the standard song literature. 
At the end of his program he was obliged to 
give five encores. He has been so successful 
abroad that he has bought himself a home in 
London. 

“At the beginning of my European trip 1 
visited Spain, going to Madrid to hear the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet. They are a novelty 
even in Spain, and have done some work 
similar to that of The English Singers, inas- 
much as they have gone to the national li- 
braries and have dug out music of the fif- 
teenth century, not only lute music but also 
old vocal music for four voices, which they 
have adapted for the lute quartet. They 
give their programs in three parts, playing 
first this anciént music, then music by Bach, 
Mozart and other classic masters, written 
either for the lute or for clavecin, and de- 
voting the third part of their program to 
modern music, chiefly by Spanish com- 
posers. 

“This quartet consists of three brothers 
and a sister, the girl being about twenty-one 
years old and the eldest of her brothers about 
thirty. . . . And the girl—exquisite! They 
come from a distinguished family. Their 
father, who is nc: longer living, was court 
physician. They are all four of them highly 
educated, and have had the lute quartet idea 
in mind since youth. Like The English 
Singers, they are idealists. They look upon 
the revival of lute playing, and the introduc- 


Had 


tion of ancient lute music to modern audi- 
ences, as their mission in life. 

“They were charmingly courteous and hos- 
pitable. With them I attended my first bull 
fight, and liked it because I saw that the bull 
had a chance. One of the matadors was 
seriously hurt. 

“The Aguilars also introduced me to the 
history of Spain, taking me sight-seeing, and 


explaining things to me as only a highly 
cultured Spaniard could. They showed me 
the treasures of the national museum, Del 
Prado. They also took me to the ancient 
capital of Spain, Toledo, where I saw life as 
it was in medieval times, the dress, the car- 
riages, the mules and donkeys, the street life, 
the old inns, just as they were in the fifteenth 
century. There is also modern life, of 
course, the automobile next to the donkey 
cart, but much is unchanged. We also visited 
the Escorial of Philip the Second. 

“In Vienna—I do not know why my mind 
should skip from Spain to Austria—anyhow, 
in Vienna I had dinner with Jeritza and 
Baron Popper, her husband. Jeritza was re- 
hearsing A Night in Venice, a light opera by 
Johann Strauss, which was to be given a 
benefit performance. She invited me to a 
rehearsal. It was interesting to see Jeritza 
as an operetta star. You know, she used to 
do that sort of thing before she went into 
grand opera. She played her part with light- 





New England Conservatory 
Opens With Splendid Prospects 


Julia Amolsky Back From Chicago—Symphony Hall Experiments 
Successfully With ‘Ticket Cafeteria.” 


Boston, Mass.—On September 12 students 
were permitted to register for the coming 
semester of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Although the period for registra- 
tion is not yet ended, it is apparent that the 
new enrollment will surpass that of the very 
successful 1928-29 session. There are few 
changes in faculty and curriculum; and by 
all available evidence the sixty-third year 
of this institution, the oldest and largest of 
its kind in America, ought to fall not an 
iota below the high standard set by the 
other sixty-two. Announcement of the fac- 
ulty was made in last week’s issue of the 
MusIcaAL Courier. 


Jut1a AMOLSKY 


Gifted with sound musical understanding 
and a rare ability to imbue young musicians 
with her remarkable insight, Miss Amolsky 
begins her fifteenth year as teacher of the 
piano in Boston. Both in her Brookline 
home and in her Steinert Hall studio she 
maintains perpetual activity, and the num- 
ber of her pupils is limited only by consid- 
erations of time, space, and human capacity. 
Yet only a few of her many admirers fully 
appreciate the work that this young disciple 
of Guy Maier is ‘accomplishing. One of 
Philipp’s students, Julia Amolsky, has never- 
theless had the courage to cast the Philipp 
method overboard, to turn rather toward the 
principles of Philipp’s arch-rival, Tobias 
Matthay ; she believes that Mr. Matthay has 


done more than any other living person to 
advance the art of piano instruction. A\l- 
though by no means a slavish follower ot 
Mr. Matthay, Miss Amolsky finds her own 
theories in many respects coincident with 
those of the English master; for instance, 
in the constant emphasis on the relation be- 
tween tone and pitch, and above all in the 
effort to remove from the study of music the 
trace of old-fashioned drudgery. 

A splendid example of the fruit of Miss 
Amolsky’s method is Mary Schwendeman of 
Watertown, secretary of the musical club of 
Radcliffe College. Her two-piano work last 
June with Luiba Solov, also an Amolsky 
pupil, has imprinted a pleasant and indelible 
memory on those who were fortunate enough 
to constitute the audience. 

Aside from her uncanny cleverness at 
Duo-Art alternating, Miss Amolsky’s dis- 
tinction extends to her accomplishments as 
soloist and accompanist. The writer remem- 
bers in particular her brilliant work at the 
debut of Esther Nagle, on which occasion 
she played also, and on momentary notice, 
with one of the Boston Symphony's most 
prominent first violinists; and played with 
such understanding and taste, despite the ab- 
sence of the customary extended rehearsals, 
that the prominent violinist was fairly 
stunned with amazement. 

Since her return from Chicago, where she 
spent the summer studying with Guy Maier, 

(Continued on page 30) 





WALTER DAMROSCH 


tries out his principles of music education on his grandchildren—Blaine and 


Alice 


Littell, Lili and Margot Finletter—at his summer home in Bar Harbor. 


ness and gaiety and seemed to enjoy it im- 
mensely. 

“After that performance she took her va- 
cation and after that—the first week in Sep- 
tember—starts a brief tour of England, 
which [ booked under Poweil’s management. 
She will be in America by the middle of 


October. 
“I saw Sigrid Onegin in Paris, where she 
was singing at a soiree given to the entire 


(Continued on page 30) 


Victor Herbert Revival 


Fritzi Scheff to Sing Mlle. Modiste Again 


The season of revivals of Victor Herbert 
operettas, which begins tonight at Jolson’s 
Theater promises to be a noteworthy one. 
The Jolson’s Theater Musical Comedy Com- 
pany is abundantly financed, and Mr. Aborn 
has been given carte blanche to stage the 
productions with richness and elaboration. 
Only the best, most experienced and quali- 
fied singers, comedians and dancers have 
been engaged. The company numbers one: 
hundred, fifty in the chorus and twenty-five 
in the orchestra under Louis Kroll. 

The management announces that Fritzi 
Scheff, who helped to immortalize Mlle. 
Modiste, has been engaged to appear again 
in her great success. This is an earnest ef- 
fort to present the late Herbert's operettas 
upon a scale comparable, even exceeding in 
excellence the original productions. 
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Nellie C. Cornish Returns 
Seattle 
(By special telegram) 

Seattle, Wash., September 16.— 
Nellie C. Cornish, founder and di- 
rector of the Cornish School, ar- 
rived here in time for the opening 
of the school’s sixteenth session on 
September 23. Miss Cornish spent 
the summer months abroad and re- 
turned to her students with a wealth 
of inspiring experiences. She met 
such outstanding personalities as 
Bernard Shaw, Edith Craig, the 
daughter of Ellen Terry, Landow- 
ska, the harpsichord player, and was 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Archi- 
bald Flower, chairman of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The school 
opens with a large enrollment and 
a successful year seems assured. 

L. 
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Giannini Captivates Australia 
According to a cable from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Dusolina Gian- 
nini’s tour is proving a great suc- 
cess. She has had a prolonged sea- 
son in Sydney, ten concerts in Mel- 
bourne before packed houses, and is 
now singing in Adeiaide. Perth 
follows, and then a return to Mel- 
bourne for a farewell concert. The 
critics have bestowed the highest 
praise upon Miss Giannini. She will 

make a return tour in the future. 
7 


4500 at San Francisco Opera 


The Musical Courier has received 
a telegram saying that 4,500 opera 
goers attended the opening of San 
Francisco’s seventh annual season 
of grand opera, under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation, in Dreamland Auditorium. 
It was called the finest performance 
of Verdi’s Rigoletto ever witnessed 
there, with an all-star cast includ- 
ing Queena Mario, Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Giuseppe de Luca and Leon 
Rothier. Gaetano Merola, founder 
and general director of the company, . 
conducted the performance, sharing 
with the artists in the honors and 
success of the brilliant occasion. 

+ * * 


Morgana and Schipa Score in 
San Francisco Opera 
(By special telegram) 

San Francisco, Cal., September 
15.—A large audience attended per- 
formance last night of L’Elisir 
d’Amore in which Nina Morgana 
made her debut, with Tito Schipa 
in the other leading role. Both art- 
ists were in excellent voice and 
were enthusiastically received. R. 
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The 


drought. 


farmers are complaining about the long 
They must be getting tired of their radios. 
International pitch has been established but inter- 

national harmony still seems to be unattainable. 


© 


\n evening paper philosopher has it that, “Usu- 
ally the longing for a career is just a longing to 


hear hands clap.” 

In many a Wagner opera the trees and rocks have 
been seen to move on the stage, but that did not prove 
the tenor to be an Orpheus. 

What is there of beauty in soulless technic that 
merely seeks to dazzle and forms no integral part 
of the music on which it is superimposed ? 


The first swallow of spring is not awaited more 
eagerly by dwellers in the country, than the first con- 
cert of autumn is yearned for by those who live in 
the city and love music. 

A piece de resistance at a concert often is a piece 
that resists our own technic with considerable suc- 
And when a pounding pianist goes recitalling 
from city to city, that is a tour de force. 


cess 


New York night clubs are not doing so well any 
more, says a reliable report from a veteran night 
clubbist. Not that their passing, however, means any 
marked advantage to concert attendance here. 

When the Metropolitan Opera House was re- 
opened and dusted off the other day, a stowaway was 
found in an orchestra chair. He proved to be a dazed 
music critic still occupied trying to figure out the 
plot of Egyptian Helen. BA 

The discovery by an American choirmaster of a 
“new” mass by Mozart will probably not arouse any 
great amount of enthusiasm except among antiqua- 
What Mozart had to say he has said, and it is 
doubtful if any newly discovered work by him could 
give the world anything different from that which 
is now altogether familiar. It is a curious fact that 
works that are played, or at least known, from the 
time of their creation, do not seem to age to any 
very perceptible extent, but that a work written long 
ago and heard now for the first time inevitably 
sounds old-fashioned. A work, for instance, of a 
living composer written in the style of Mozart, even 
if it were as good as the best Mozart, would appear 
to modern ears ridiculous. Probably the same 


rians. 
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psychology would apply to a newly discovered work 
by any old master. 
ae ae eee 

In the interest of musical development it is grati- 
fying to note that the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory of Music has started its new season with an en- 
roliment of 3,500 students, which is just one hundred 
more than were registered on September 7 of last 
year. These pupils represent thirty different states, 
and judging from present indications this year will 
be one of the busiest in the history of the school. 

Recent naval disclosures reveal the existence of a 
“lobby” at Washington to help the builders of war- 
ships. It is no secret that many other lines of en- 
deavor also maintain lobbyists at our capital. This 
should be a useful suggestion to the musical profes- 
sion. Why not establish several able representatives 
at Washington to “lobby” for a National Opera, a 
National Conservatory, a musical Grand Prix, and 
Governmental support of musical art generally as 
practised in America by Americans ? 

The Cleveland Orchestra’s protegé, Sidney Divin- 
sky, a skilled oboe player, has brought distinction 
upon himself and the orchestra by winning a four 
year scholarship, with living expenses, at the Curtis 
Institute of Music. He has competed in many con- 
tests, always coming out with flying colors; hence the 
award of this scholarship is duly merited. This sum- 
mer he has been playing in the Northeastern Ohio 
Orchestra which is scheduled to give a concert this 
month. A brilliant future is predicted for this young 
ster, who decided to take up the oboe only about four 
years ago. 

Charles A. A. During, a piano teacher and Civil 
War veteran, celebrated his one hundredth birthday 
on September 13 (13 evidently is not his unlucky 
number). Moved by a present of a book, The Life 
of Schubert, the old musician said: “This is the most 
wonderful gift of all. It is near and dear to my 
heart as the music of Schubert has been through all 
the years. What wonderful souls those men were. 
I mean Schubert, Bach, Brahms, Beethoven and the 
others. Their music has helped me live this long.” 
Asked as to his recipe for longevity, he answered, 
“moderation.” No editorial comment seems neces- 
sary. 

eee 

It would seem that America is well on the way to 
emulating Europe in the respect that opera flourishes 
in such a country as Germany, not merely in Dresden, 
Berlin and Munich but in any city which is large 
enough to support a first class opera house. With 
the example that such cities as Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Philadelphia are setting, it should not 
be long before the American artist will no longer 
feel it necessary to go to Europe to have an oppor- 
tunity for the exploitation of native talent. It is now 
up to other cities of the size of Los Angeles to emu 
late the excellent pioneering work that city is carry- 
ing on, 

Pony eee 

It is announced that Walter Damrosch has been 
retained for a period of three years by WJZ and 
WEAF (or more properly stated, by the National 
Broadcasting Company) to continue and amplify his 
radio concerts and talks. The course is to be known 
as the Musical University of the Air, a very happy 
title and probably devised by Mr. Damrosch himself. 
No one is better qualified than he to deliver such a 
series for his long experience as a conductor and 
lecturer has brought him into half a century (or 
over) of contact with American audiences, young 
and old, and he knows exactly their preferences and 
needs. His talks on any musical subject always are 
as interesting as they are instructive, as direct and 
unaffected as they are authoritative and convincing. 


The Los Angeles Grand Opera Association has 
been making lavish preparations for the annual 
operatic season, which has been one of the big Fall 
attractions since its coming into existence. This year 
the season opens on October 1 with Aida, for which 
the select cast includes: Elisabeth Rethberg, Kathryn 
Meisle, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe Danise, 
Rothier, Sandrini and Oliviero. The conductor will 
be Gaetano Merola, whose energetic spirit and untir- 
ing efforts are mostly responsible for the high artistic 
standard of the performances and the smooth run- 
ning organization. The repertory will also include 
one performance each of L’Elisir d’Amore, La 
Boheme, Gianni Schicchi, Martha, Rigoletto, Haensel 
und Gretel, Pagliacci, Barber of Seville, Trovatore 
and Manon. Besides those named above, the artistic 
roster lists Nina Morgana, Tito Schipa, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Queena Mario, Giuseppe de Luca and 
others of note. 
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Schirmer 


This week marks the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the founder of the House of 
Schirmer. During the thirty years of the ex- 
istence of the firm under the directorship of the 
original Schirmer it established itself as one of 
the most important music publishing firms in 
the world, and since his death in 1893 it has con- 
tinued to grow until Old Gustav would be as- 
tonished today at the immensity of its buildings 
and plant. 

But the success of a music publishing house 
is not merely a matter of size. The question 
of merit is involved; the question of the sig- 
nificance of the works printed and distributed. 
A music house, like a magazine, stands for some- 
thing. It aims at a certain class of customers 
and may be just as exclusive as the most ex- 
clusive of magazines. 


In this regard Schirmer holds a position that 
is eminently high and admirable. The house 
has persistently and consistently striven since 
its start to interest serious musicians with worth 
while works. It is probable that the foundation 
of its wealth was, in the past, and is today, the 
classics, and in this field its editions are unsur- 
passed in excellence, and perhaps in number. 


On the other hand, a publishing house must 
print a great deal of new material, small and 
large, from the most elementary instruction 
books for the kindergarten to the most ad- 
vanced modern étude; from the most popular 
of songs or instrumental works—not using 
“popular” in the Broadway sense—to the most 
austere of modern classics. 


It is in this field that are to be found pitfalls 
for the publisher, and it needs not only a wealth 
of understanding but, still more, a steadfastness 
of ideal that scorns the temptation of the easy 
money to be attained by the. popular success to 
escape them. 


Schirmer’s has shown itself aware of these 
pitfalls, and the music which it has published, 
even in the popular field, has been invariably 
dignified and acceptable to the musician, while 
in the more serious, difficult, complicated field 
of modern classics its publications have often 
had the appearance of sacrifice for the sake of 
idealism. 


The sale of modern classics must naturally 
be restricted by their technical demands and by 
the limited number of musicians who could 
possibly be interested in the purchase of such 
works. They are works to be listened to from 
the concert platform, not to be played by the 
average amateur or even the average profes- 
sional of conventional attainments. 


It is greatly to the honor of the House of 
Schirmer that it has printed so many works of 
this sort. Its catalogue is an imposing monu- 
ment, with the names of a great number of 
modern works of the highest type, justified to 
stand side by side with those of the classic mas- 
ters, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and the rest of 
them. 


The standing, by general repute, of the House 
of Schirmer is in itself a notable achievement. 
Throughout Europe as well as in the United 
States the name stands for all that is good in 
music-publishing. Not even the classic houses 
of Europe have more exalted reputations than 
has this American junior, now approaching its 
seventieth year of existence. 


Editorial responsibility can scarcely be better 
expressed than in the following lines culled 
from a biographical note of Gustav Schirmer: 
“Schirmer was a publisher with an artistic con- 
science; it was his life work to elevate the pub- 
lic taste, not to win mere commercial success 
by catering to ‘popular’ wants; and his influence 
for good is felt throughout America.” And this 
applies equally to those who have carried the 
business on since the death of the founder, not 
the least of whose achievement has been the 
founding of the Musical Quarterly and the in- 
clusion among the officers of the firm of such 
noted musicologists as the late vice-president, 
Q. G. Sonneck, and the present president, Carl 
Engel. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


With some trepidation I publish the attached letter 
received from a valued colleague and former co- 
worker on the MustcaAL. Courier: 
N. Y., 
September 4, 


32 Sheldon Place. 
1929, 


Hastings-on-Hudson, 


Dear Leonard: 

Your long and interesting career as a critic and writer 
on music have afforded you such unusual opportunities of 
observing the manifestations of musical genius, both pro- 
ductive and reproductive, that I should like very much to 
have your definition of the term, “genius,” which I could 
quote in a book I am writing on the subject. 

What do you think of the following definitions, all by 
famous men? 

Buffon says, “Genius is nothing but patience.” 

Mathew Arnold declared, “Genius is mainly an affair of 
energy.” 

Carlyle’s famous dictum, “Genius, which means the tran- 
scendent capacity for taking trouble,” became proverbial, 
although it is generally falsely quoted as, “The infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” 

Hogarth expressed the same idea, saying, “Genius is noth- 
ing but labor and diligence.” 

If these four great men were right, is it not clear that any 
plodding, painstaking, industrious mediocrity could have 
written the Ninth Symphony or the Meistersinger? You 
and I, with our thirty years’ experience as music critics 
well know that patience and industry do not constitute genius. 
In the old days in Berlin we both came into contact with 
hundreds of very industrious music students from all over 
the world who did not have a trace of genius. I have found 
that as a rule the most industrious are the least gifted, al- 
though some great geniuses have been very hard workers. 

Francis Galton, in his book, “Hereditary Genius,” goes to 
great lengths in trying to prove that genius is handed down 
from parents to offspring in the germ plasm. Ernst Haeckel, 
with whom I was personally acquainted, said to me more 
than thirty-five years ago, in a conversation | had with him 
on the subject at the University of Jena, “Genius is a bio- 
logical hereditary product of evolution.” Thus Galton and 
Haeckel agree that genius is inherited. 

Emerson, who had a very penetrating mind, criticized 
Galton severely, declaring that his views were wholly erro- 
neous, and this is the conclusion I have come to, after study- 
ing the subject for forty-five years. If genius could be in- 
herited, why should great men like Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Stradivarius and scores of others all have mediocre 
children and why should the great geniuses the mselves, all 
have come from obscure parents? As Emerson said, “No, 
there’s nothing in it.” As for Lombroso’s theory that 
genius is akin to madness, which was the view also of 
Nordau and others, it has long since been discarded as 
untenable. If genius were akin to madness, then we should 
expect to find the insane asylums full of Bachs and Bee- 
thovens; the fact is that they are filled with very mediocre 
people. 

Webster’s Dictionary says, “Genius is intellectual endow- 
ment of the highest kind; uncommon powers of intellect.” 
If this were true, how could a phenomenon like Blind Tom 
be accounted for? He was a negro and an idiot, being so 
little above the brute creation that he was wholly incapable 
of receiving even a rudimentary education, and yet he had 
musical and pianistic genius, and could repeat long and 
difficult compositions on the piano after only one hearing, 
and he could improvise variations on any given theme off- 
hand with the greatest of ease. I, myself, have known 
several musical geniuses of very mediocre mentality, although 
I must say that most of the great musicians whom I have 
known personally were men of brilliant intellect, aside from 
their great musical ability. 

So, here we have four definitions of genius by supposedly 
great authorities, all of them erroneous. There is a grain 
of truth in all of the definitions quoted, but none of them 
has fathomed the depths of genius. 


When I became convinced many years ago that all of 
these views were wrong, I began to make a systematic 
study of genius by the inductive method. As you know, 
my home in Berlin, during the many years I was corre- 
spondent of the MusricaL Courter, was a favorite meeting 
place of great musical celebrities, and coming into such 
close personal contact with them in private, I was enabled 
to observe their habits, and I found that all geniuses have 
certain mental traits in common, quite aside from their 
great musical ability. Among those who frequented my 
salon were Bruch, Humperdinck, Nikisch, Busoni, Kreisler, 
Thomson, Elman, Heifetz, Burmester, Pachmann, Godowsky, 
Scharwenka, Lilli Lehmann, Etelka Gerster and scores of 
others and I observed these mental traits in every one of 
them. I learned more about genius by observing in private 
the mental habits of such great artists than by hearing 
them play in public. I learned also a great deal about the 
subject by hearing Joachim, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, Busoni, 
Pachmann and other famous virtuosi practise, and by hear- 
ing great pedagogues like Auer and Leschetitzky teach. I 
used to sit for hours at Auer’s summer home in Loeschwitz 
near Dresden, where I was frequently his guest, and hear 
him teach such gifted pupils as Jascha Heifetz, Toscha 
Seidel, Max Rosen, Kathleen Parlow, Francis MacMillen, 
Eddy Brown, and Isolde Menges. I did the same with 
Leschetitzky in Vienna. He was a wonderful old man and 
I learned a great deal about genius by attending his lessons. 

My own research has been along different lines from that 
pursued by others who have written on genius, and after 
I get your definition of the term, I shall be glad to give you 
through the columns of the MusicaL Courier, some of my 
experiences. I find that in many ways I am sailing un- 
charted seas. As there is widespread interest in the subject, 
your readers will no doubt be glad to learn your definition 
and also to read the dictums of the men quoted above, so 
if you will publish this letter, together with your comment 


and your definition, in your Variations column, we will be 
giving your readers the benefit of the controversy. 
Yours cordially, 
ArtTHuR M. ABELL. 
RR 


It is hard to resist the subtle compliments of the 
diplomatic Abell, and yet I feel that by letting my- 
self in for an answer to his letter. I shall undoubtedly 
impeach myself in his estimation. 

I, too, have met genius, and have even hobnobbed 
with it in many walks of life, but to define that 
mysterious quality—well, that is something else 
again. 

The very differences of opinion quoted by Abell, 
prove the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of fix- 
ing an absolute definition of genius. 

To say that it is merely industry, or intellectual 
endowment, or inherited power, or madness, is not 
to explain it satisfactorily, as Abell points out, and 
at any rate, none of those definitions has been proved 
scientifically to the satisfaction of psychologists, 
biologists, physiologists, and alienists. 

eRe 

I have written frequently in this department on 
the subject of genius, but far from clearing up the 
the question of its origin and nature. I am afraid 
that I have confused it yet more. 

I shall credit Abell with having searched all the 
available book lore and other tabulated data on the 
subject of genius, and save myself the trouble of 
looking for further material to quote. 

The easiest escape is to agree with those who call 
genius a divine gift, and let it go at that. Divine 
gifts are not susceptible of definition. Love, too, is 
a divine gift, by general agreement. Most of us 
have not genius, But we have experienced love, or 
something akin to it, and still we are unable to de- 
fine it. We are familiar with the effect of love, but 
we cannot even explain its cause. 

Rem ee 

Genius is of so many kinds in its manifestations, 
that one definition, or one law, might not apply to 
more than a small part of its examples. 

Musical genius, for instance, might be subdivided 
into various sorts, aside from genius for creation 
and genius for reproduction. Some experts go so 
far as to say that a mere reproducer (reproducer, in 
the sense of interpreter or performer) no matter 
how gifted, could not logically be called a genius, 
but only a talent. The same persons allow musical 
genius only to the great composers. 

There have been great composers who were not 
great performers, and great performers who were 
not great composers, or not even composers at all. 
Mozart was great in both fields. So were Beethoven, 
and Bach, and Haydn. Schubert was an indifferent 
performer. Schumann started his career as a pianist 
but had to give it up owing to digital disability. 
Weber was a brilliant soloist; Berlioz was not. 
Brahms played the piano well, and some authorities 
say that he was even great on the instrument. Cho- 
pin performed only his own works in public and per- 
formed them superbly. Liszt, Mendelssohn and Ru- 
binstein shone both as composers and players. So 
did Paganini, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Ernst, 
Spohr, Viotti, Popper, Davidoff. Tschaikowsky was 
a faciie but not a great pianist. The same may be 
said of Dvorak and Grieg. Handel shone on the 
harpischord and organ. So did many of the pre- 
Bach masters of composition. Most of the opera 
composers: were not performers. Wagner was an 
execrable pianist. 

I have known genius for composing, performing, 
extemporizing, playing by ear, memorizing, interpre- 
ting; genius for technic, construction, melody, or- 
chestration, counterpoint, reading at first sight, tone, 
rhythm, pedalling, transcription, harmony, charac- 
terization, transposing, phrasing, scholarship, emo- 
tional expression, brilliancy, style. I have never en- 
countered all those qualities in any one individual. 
Perhaps Mozart had them; perhaps Liszt. Many 
of them were united in Saint-Saéns. 

Ree 


Industry, energy, painstaking, concentration do 
not constitute genius; they are only some of its ele- 
ments. Frequently a genius has so much to express 
and feels such an intense desire to record it, that in 
order to do so he must of necessity go to great pains 
and exercise industry, energy, and concentration. 

It is agreed in medical science that certain skull 
formations, certain cerebral pressures, certain con- 
ditions of the brain cells, develop in their possessors 
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varying degrees of criminality. By the same processes 
could not beneficent abnormalities also be brought 
about ? 

On the other hand, there are numerous instances 
where prodigious proficiency in music resulted from 
sarly suggestion and conducive environment. In 
musical surroundings, many a child with a sensitive 
ear and embryonically susceptible and impression- 
able imagination, has fallen subject to the tonal urge 
at an almost incredible period of infancy. 

3iological science, advanced as it is, refuses to 
accept the “divine” origin of genius, and still hopes 
to deduce an explanation less abstract and one that 
may be proved. 

The picture of the careless Schubert, bubbling 
over with a wealth of sudden inspirations which he 
put on paper (or on his cuffs or on marble-topped 
cafe tables) at the most unlikely moments and in 
the most unlikely places, has also a reverse side, 
that of the industrious Schubert, sitting down each 
morning in his little room, and composing so many 
pages per diem, whether he felt like it or not. Cho- 
pin’s compositions sprang into his mind almost fuil 
blown, but he worked finically to perfect their form 
and content to the last detail. Beethoven put most 
of his works together bit by bit, as his sketch books 
prove, and the process was one of intense travail 
with him. Handel wrote with phenomenal speed, 
andwhen his own thematic ideas failed he thought 
nothing of appropriating the materials of other com- 
posers. Bach was leisurely and systematic and com- 
posed constantly, without waiting for any special 
favor from the muses. 

Wagner labored simultaneously upon various op- 
eras but his actual writing came easily and he did 
not change much of it after he had set his matter 
on paper. Brahms worked for ten years at his first 
symphony, and he was forty-three years old before 
he had finished it. Flaubert, the author, rolled about 
the floor in agony trying to think of the right word 
to express a certain shade of meaning. Balzac wrote 
reams in bed, pouring out words like a literary cata- 
ract of Niagara. Gray took years to perfect his 
Elegy. Shelley and Byron were poetical geysers. 
Similar striking contradictions could be adduced in 
painting and sculpture. 

eee 

Granted that genius has a phenomenally intensive 
mind and a fabulous capacity for expression, then 
what is it that determines the medium through which 
a genius projects his utterance? Why do some men 
of abnormal talent turn to music, others to sculpture, 
to science, to writing, to painting, to architecture, to 
invention, to statesmanship, to military conquest? 
Whence come those peculiar specialized abilities and 
capacities ? Can they be explained scientifically ? Are 
they “gifts” 

Is a genius a psychic in touch with things that to 
the average person are unseen, unheard, unfelt? 
The genius seems to sense beauty, form, rhythm, 
line, color, or natural laws, human character and re- 
lations, the possibilities of power, more subtly than 
his fellows. Even so, where then does he get the 
prodigious technic with which to make his visions 


actual and cause them to endure? 
a eA 


I notice that like Abell, I too, have turned ques- 
tioner. | frankly acknowledge my inability to de- 
fine gerius. Not even a genius has been able to tell 
the world convincingly how, where, or why he finds 
inspiration. Michael Angelo knew that he was a 
genius. Leonardo da Vinci knew. Also Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Verdi, Wagner. Also 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, Homer, and others of the 
ancients. Also Alexander the Great, Frederick the 
Great, Washington, Napoleon. Also Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Richelieu, Machiavelli. Also Goethe, Schiller, 
Bacon, Spencer, Darwin, Schopenhauer. Also Whist- 
ler, Rembrandt, Goya, Gainsborough, Rubens, Ti- 
tian. They came, and worked, and went, and many 
of them have left explanatory and analytical writ- 
ings and letters, and recorded conversations, but the 
world remains as mystified as ever regarding the 
origin and perfecting of their strange and supernal 
powers. 

eRe 


Perhaps some day a genius may succeed in fix- 
ing on the nature of genius and defining it, as 


Newton elucidated the law of gravitation. Maybe 
Einstein could connect genius with the fourth dim- 
ension and relativity. The Freudian researches have 
failed to explain genius. Possibly the new Quantum 
Theory contains the key. The physicist and his 
atom and electron might hold the secret. 

I suggest to Abell that he put his question to 
some of the living artists who admit that they are 
geniuses. 

I fear, however, that Abell’s quest is not more 
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hopeless than if he were trying to ferret out how the 
universe is run. 
2, ® 

Seeing Carnegie Hall brilliantly lighted last Fri- 
day evening—it was the thirteenth of the month, too 
—a music critic wandered hopelessly into that audi- 
torium, only to find a lecture going on, delivered by 
G. E. Marchand, on the subject of How to Turn 
Your Ability Into Cash. The critic listened for 
awhile and left the place a man immeasurably better 
equipped to face the battle of life, for he had learned 
all about production, distribution, and sales resistance, 
and remembered distinctly that the three principal 
aids to success are energy, perseverance, and hard 
work. 

eRe 

L. N. J. asks Variations to write something about 
a suitable diet for singers, and to suggest a cure for 
nervousness. Those are terrific subjects and not new 
ones, as this department has handled them at great 
length several times in the past and does not feel 
inclined at this moment to present the bulky material 
again. On the whole, it may be said that dietary 
observances for singers who wish to reduce, or at 
least not to gain weight, concern themselves chiefly 
with abstinence from fatty foods, sweets, potatoes, 
and pastry. Fruits, green vegetables, fish, salads, 
white meat of chicken, gluten or whole wheat bread, 
are to be recommended. The well known regulation 
of calories is a sensible diet. 

Regarding alcohol, I found that some singers use 
it, others do not. Clarets, champagne, and beer en- 
joyed the greatest popularity, and whiskey, gin, and 
liqueurs were most generally avoided. Some like 
champagne or sherry just before making a public 
appearance, in order to relax the vocal chords, or to 
combat nervousness. 

Not long ago I asked Maria Jeritza, the least 
nervous of all singers, and one of the slimmest, how 
she preserves her mental steadiness and her willowy 
figure. “One of the things I learned to discard first,” 
she said, “is coffee, which plays fierce havoc with 
the nerves, renders the complexion sallow, and 
makes dark circles under the eyes. (There are none 
under the bright blue Jeritza orbs.) And if you 


must know whether [| like sweet meats or not, that 
fatal preference of all prima donnas, I shall have to 


answer guiltily that I do. But I discovered how to 
propitiate my sweet tooth and yet not add to my adi- 
pose tissue. J] eat only one kind of dessert, and that 
is flavored gelatin. It takes the place of all other 
dishes that one desires to satisfy the sweet craving.” 

\nyone who has had intimate glimpses of Jeritza 
as Egyptian Helen, Thais, and in other lightly robed 
roles, must agree that her gelatinous dissipation has 
not added to her embonpoint. And certainly no Elsa, 
Klizabeth, Sieglinde, Fedora, Tosca, has more poise 
or nerve control than the Viennese prima donna who 
shuns coffee. She believes that a game of bridge is 
another aid to nerve relaxation. Now you know 
everything, and do not blame this column if you give 
up coffee, eat flavored gelatine, practise bridge, and 
still do not become a Jeritza. 

nn se 
Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y., September 3, 1929 


LEONARD LierLinG, Esg., c/o Musical Courier 
DEAR Mr 

For some years this inmate musical organization has been 
the recipient of that splendid musical organ the Musica 
Courier, of which you are Editor-in-Chief and I am happy 
to say that the publication has been and is a continuous 
source of interest, education, and enjoyment and is looked 
forward to at its weekly appearance. 

Recently our band was the subject of great commendation 
from our esteemed Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and | 
am happy to say that this act on the part of His Excellency 
has imbued the men with a new spirit and the music they 
produce is worthy of credit and commendation. 

[ read in the New York dailies that you were spending 
some time at Saratoga where you have a cottage and I de- 
cided to write you in the hope that you would like to visit 
this institution with the Arch-Duke Leopold of Austria, who 
is your guest, and listen to our Band. I think the experience 
would be interesting and that you would enjoy it. Our secre- 
tary who at one time was connected with Spanuth, the former 
critic of the New York Staats Zeitung, has had the pleasure 
of meeting you and feels confident that you will accept this 
invitation 

| shall deeply appreciate it, if you will let us know when 
we may have the pleasure and honor of having you with us 

Thanking you for your interest in our work and with all 
our good wishes, please believe us, 

Faithfully yours, 
Great Meapow Prison BAND AND ORCHESTRA, 
Jack MITTLEMAN, 
Director 


LIEBLING : 


nee 


Many persons who think they dwell in holy wed- 
lock with art, never were really married to it. 
zepre 


“Which is the best Beethoven picture ?” asks V. C. 
The best picture of Beethoven is to be found in his 
C minor, Eroca, and Ninth symphonies, some of 
his chamber music and piano sonatas, his Leonora 
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Overture, No. 3, and parts of his Fidelio and Mass 
in D. 
nme 
L. S. G., from far off Australia, sends to this 
column some of his reactions to the music of famous 
composers, and his screed reads, in part: 
Bach; Agates, granite castle, thunder in thy hills, O God! 
gnomes. 
Brahms; The Aster Goblet, tincture of myrrh, the High 
Priest, sunset. 
Beethoven; The heavens opened, the rending of the veil, pil- 
grims at the Mount of Ishl, rain torrents, heartaches. 
Chopin; Violins in anguish, ecstasy, dawn tripping on a 
mountaintop, silver-haired chatelaines, June moths. 
Chaminade ; Bouquet-holders, butterflies, fairy-book dragons, 
slumber. 
Wagner; Muttered anger of the gods, poets of old, the deep 
green sea. 
Debussy; Flagons of wine, Paolo, the pigeons of St. Mark’s, 
Crimson joys. 
Elgar; I will sing praises unto the Lord, cathedrals, a Geth- 
semane. 
Coleridge-Taylor ; Indian lore, pine forests, an arrow of fire. 
Grieg; Shudders of delight, love, Swinburne, tears of joy, 
peacocks. 
Sibelius; The tortured soul, storm, revolution, blood-beats, 
prayer. 
Mendelssohn; Diamonds, Pandora’s box, Peter Pan, the 
songs of David. 
Mozart; English lawns en féte, 18th century dances, snuff, 
the Pompadour. 
Rachmaninoff ; Such things as dreams are made of, triumph, 
bursting bonds, freedom, eagles soaring, cliffs in the 


rain. 
Tschaikowsky; Fairies, snow-maidens, Columbine, the 
Steppes, ice. 
eRe, 


If I am compelled to listen much more to The 
Pagan Love Song, on the radio, on neighbors’ phono- 
graphs and pianos, and in public dining and dancing 
places, I shall be goaded into turning Christian or 
Jewish. 

eRe 

The Philadelphia Press occasionally brightens up 
its pages with a bit of humor. Here is one of the 
bits : 

She—“Oh! There’s Mr. Sothrin. He was here 
last summer and he used to sing darky songs so de- 
lightfully and with such a perfect dialect.” 

He—“He used to, but he plays golf now, you 
know.” 

She—‘‘And has he neglected his singing on that 
account ?” 

He—“Well, the other night he started to sing, 
‘I Wish I Was in Dixie. Hoot mon! Hoot mon.’ ”’ 

eRe 


A valued contributor from Hollywood, Cal., sends 
us a fascinating postcard picture of the great Bowl 
there, and writes: “The average audience of 15,000 
at the symphony concert is absolutely quiet during 
the programs.” And in the home of the talkies, too. 

eRe 

A Western paper praises the excellent “Gunning 
System of Piano Teaching.” Eastern musicians have 
found it difficult at times to obtain pupils, but it is a 
matter of doubt whether they ever resorted to the vio- 
lent measure recommended by our Western contem- 
porary. 

eRe 

Charles A. A. During, retired pianist and teacher, 
has just celebrated his hundredth birthday in New 
York. He was born in Frankfurt-am-Main, in 
1829, two years after Beethoven died, one year after 
the passing of Schubert, and three years after the 
demise of Weber. 

In 1829, Verdi and Wagner were sixteen years old, 
Liszt was eighteen, Chopin was nineteen, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann were twenty, and Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky had not yet come into the world. 
Rubinstein was born in the same year as During. 
He met Mendelssohn in Frankfurt at a music festi- 
val, remembers his grace and charm of manner, and 
was present at a demonstration which that genius 
gave of his remarkable talents as an improvisator. 

Our centenarian sailed for America in 1849, the 
year of Chopin’s death. He fought in the Civil War 
and knew President Lincoln personally. He experi- 
enced all the Wagner premieres in New York and the 
early struggles of Theodore Thomas to familiarize 
our public with the best of the symphonic literature 
and to establish opera in English in this country. 
During attended the debut of Patti in New York, as 
Lucia, at the Academy of Music. (Its former site 
now houses a towering skyscraper. ) 

During still plays the piano and at his birthday 
celebration last week performed several adagios by 
his favorite composer, Beethoven. 

Next to During, the oldest performing pianist ap- 
pears to be Francois Planté, aged ninety, who gave 
several public recitals for charity last year in the 
French village to which he has retired. Marguerite 
Morgan, the American pianist, interviewed Planté 
on that occasion, and also attended his concerts. This 
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department published her fascinating account of the 
artist and his playing. Like During, Planté prefers 
Beethoven to all other composers. 

RR e 


A moving picture called the Cock Eyed World 
has been making a great sensation hereabouts. I 
haven't seen it but I’m wondering whether the tonal 
accompaniment employs any of the cock eyed mod- 
ernistic music of the moment. 

RR ese 


No, Reginald, this department did not say that 
“his leading showed him to be an excellent corndoc- 
tor.” The sentence distinctly read: “His leading 
showed him to be an excellent conductor.” 

nme 


Among the musical antiques are some of our re- 
cent most modernistic compositions. 
eRe 


It is no consolation to tell a young American 
singer that the foreigners who seem to monopolize 
the chief roles at our leading two opera houses won’t 
last forever—neither will the young American singer. 

eRe 


“Musical talkies,” a post card from J. P. F. has it, 
“are Walter Damrosch, Rubin Goldmark, John 
Erskine, Sigmund Spaeth, and Leonard Liebling.” 


nner 


The love that passeth all understanding is that of 
the orchestral conductors for some of the novelties 
they perform. 

em ee 

One of the prominent European concert artists 
says that he has not the slightest desire to tour in 
America. The man is under observation by compe- 
tent alienists. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


SEATTLE PROVES ITS CULTURE 


Nothing better could prove the culture and musical 
understanding of the people of Seattle than the fail- 
ure of the recent series of summer concerts that was 
given there by a newly assembled orchestra, enor- 
mously advertised. It is quite true that this orches- 
tra used some of the members of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is conducted by Karl Krue- 
ger. It is also true that this orchestra imported some 
symphony players from New York and had certain 
guest conductors of standing. Seattle, however, very 
quickly discovered that the orchestra was not one 
of which Seattle could be proud, and the reports 
give reason to believe that the audiences which assem- 
bled for the concerts, in spite of the flamboyant ad- 
vertising, were pitfully small. 

it would be unfortunate indeed if the idea were to 
go forth that this orchestra was the regular Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Karl Krueger. 
It was, of course, nothing of the sort, and Mr. 
Krueger, who was asked to be one of a startling array 
of famous guest conductors, refused to allow his 
name to be used when he discovered the actual nature 
of the undertaking. 

Members of this makeshift orchestra are now suing 
the organizer for sums alleged to be due them in 
unpaid salaries. 

In a certain, not very pleasant, manner it may be 
said that the summer concerts did good instead of 
harm, since they gave Seattle an opportunity to appre- 
ciate the difference between an orchestra of this sort 
and the orchestra which gives the regular series of 
winter concerts under the direction of Karl Krueger. 


— 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
CHANGES 


Momentous changes have taken place in the execu- 
tive posts at the Chicago Musical College, where the 
board of directors recently elected Carl D. Kinsey 
as president in place of Herbert Witherspoon. Ru- 
dolph Ganz has been made artistic director, and Leon 
Sammetini and Mr. Ganz remain vice-presidents and 
directors. 

That is an admirable governing board, for Mr. 
Kinsey is as well known for his executive abilities 
and broad and progressive policies as Messrs. Ganz 
and Sammetini for their artistic eminence as solo- 
ists, conductors, and pedagogues. 

Mr. Kinsey demonstrated his worth for years as 
the managing head of the Chicago Musical College 
and under his regime the institution forged to the 
front ranks of the music schools of the world. It is 
situated in its own building and is at present taxing 
the capacities of that edifice both in the regular sea- 
son and the Summer Master Classes. 

The new directorate has elaborate plans for fur- 
ther artistic and practical improvements and they 
will be made known in due time. 
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Tuning in With Europe 
The Machine Age of Music 
“When future historians look back upon the pres- 
ent epoch they will call it the machine age of music,” 
said Sir Hamilton Harty, conductor of the Hallé 
Orchestra of Manchester, in a public address before 
the organists of England, assembled at Hull. “They 
will see,” he continued, “that in an age that consid- 
ers itself musically enlightened we permit gangs of 
jazz barbarians to debase and mutilate our history 
of classical music, and listen with patience to im- 
pudent demands to justify its filthy desecration.” 
Allowing for certain infelicities of expression, Sir 
Hamilton’s tirade is excusable; but we don’t quite 
see the purpose of it. Moreover, it is somewhat 
confused. The machine is one thing; jazz is an- 
other. Why fulminate against the machine and yet 
make use of it? Is it necessary to broadcast and 
record for gramophones? The question of the ma- 
chine is not a question of music, but of business. 
a oe 
Desecration 
As for jazz, it is a dying thing. It has leavened 
modern music; perhaps even enriched it. As an in- 
dependent phenomenon it has run its course. Its 
pretensions to an art status are gone. How it has 
“desecrated” music is difficult to understand. The 
“jazzing” of classics may be a reprehensible prac- 
tise, but even that has had no effect on the classics 
themselves. If there are any people who like the 
classics less since they know jazz, we should like to 
know them; and those who like only jazz simply 
haven’t the brains to like anything else. 
a 40. © 
And Maudlinization 
There is something like the desecration of music 
and musical history, however, in the increasing ex- 
ploitation of great composers and their music to 
satisfy the hunger of the mob for cheap sentimen- 
tality. The rehashing of Schubert’s music into a 
comic opera was a misdemeanor, and so are all the 
successors of this irreverent and mendacious con- 
coction. The horror of this sort of thing is in- 
creased by the fact that reputable artists will lend 
themselves to it, be it for the sake of money or any- 
thing else. In England there is now being made a 
film purporting to recount Beethoven’s life, with 
Mark Hambourg in the role of the master. Mr. 
Hambourg, we are assured by the press agents, is a 
competent actor and his personal likeness to Beetho- 
ven is “remarkable.” Also, he has already made 
some successful records, including, of course, the 
‘Moonlight Sonata.” 
x x 
Dispossessing an Opera 
Bucharest claims the distinction of being the first 
city to have evicted an opera. A state opera, too! 
The government, which operates the opera, but 
doesn’t own the house, had forgotten to pay the 
rent for the last few years. So the owner of the 
property simply got the sheriff to do his work while 
the summer vacation is on. Properties and costumes 
were scattered all over the street while the crowd 
looked on. Opera singers, trying to rescue their be- 
longings, were ruthlessly shut out. According to 
the press reports they set to wailing, which, as A. A. 
Milne would say, is something that singers are very 
good at. 
” ee, AS 
A Veteran 
Old Boston Symphony patrons may be interested 
to know that Willy Hess, one-time concert-master 
of that orchestra, has just celebrated his seventieth 
year, and has been greatly and widely honored on 
this occasion. He is as active as ever, teaching the 
young idea, and taking an important part in the first 
season of the Institute of Music for Foreigners in 
Berlin. Hess was a pupil of Joachim, became con- 
certmaster in Frankfort in the early eighties, then at 
Rotterdam, Manchester, Cologne and in 1904 in 
Boston. He succeeded Sauret at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, and Halir at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule in 1910. 
‘ 
The Silent Piano 
Not a “klavier,” in the Virgilian sense. A real 
piano, which the player can hear, by means of head- 
phones, but which is silent for the rest of the world. 
A Viennese has invented it, which is only fair. Vi- 
enna has given the world so much music that it ought 
to have the honor of taking it away. What a boon, 
all the same! It ought to boost the piano business 
tremendously, for now the last objection to buying a 
piano for the home is gone. What a talking point! 
oy ee 
A New Old Vic 
The Old Vic, London’s famous “house of Shake- 
speare and opera,” is going to have a rare windfall 
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in the shape of a new home. The southern approach 
ot the new Charing Cross Bridge will necessitate the 
sweeping away of hundreds of buildings of a more 
or less slummy character, including the old “Vic- 
toria Music Hall,” which only recently had to be 
modernized at a cost of $150,000. So the London 
County Council has to find a new site and build a 
brand-new theater on or near the new bridge plaza. 
It is safe to say that this will be the first municipally- 
built opera house in the British isles. cS. 


+ § 


ON MEMORIZING MUSIC 


Memory is the basis of all knowledge, and with- 
out it the human race would remain in a permanent 
state of helpless infancy. Even the greatest creative 
intellects would be impotent without the remem- 
brance of things past. They could form no judg- 
ments without comparing and contrasting many re- 
membered facts and incidents. Innumerable biog- 
raphies show that the most brilliant men and women 
recorded in history were conspicuous for their re- 
tentive memories. Shakespeare’s wonderful mind 
subconsciously retained pictures of the birds and field 
flowers of his boyhood’s country home, to be at his 
command when he wrote his dramas thirty years 
later in London. And what can be more extraordi- 
nary than the memory of many of the great musi- 
cians? Rubinstein’s historical recitals, when he 
played practically all the best of the great and lesser 
composers at several series of concerts shortly be- 
fore his death, are among the seven wonders of the 
musical world. Mozart, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Nikisch, 
Toscanini, and a host of other great musical artists 
have displayed prodigious feats of memory. Prob- 
ably one of the most remarkable examples of musi- 
cal memory was the late Max Liebling of New York, 
who could play from memory, and accurately, prac- 
tically every standard musical composition, includ- 
ing symphonies, operas, concerts, songs and cham- 
ber music works. 

Musical students do not need to be told that a 
good memory is valuable. Their anxiety is to learn 
how it may be acquired. Some minds, of course, are 
more retentive than other minds, just as some hands 
are better formed for the acquisition of technical 
skill than other hands are. But memory, neverthe- 
less, can be cultivated to an almost incredible extent 
by the possessor of a normal intelligence. 

Memory is not a special organ like an ear, or 
finger, or heart. It is merely a result of attention. 
The only way to train an animal to perform tricks. is 
to go over and over the same performance until they 
become fixed in the mind. A human being can 
learn sooner because he can bring a closer attention 
to his work. The closer and more concentrated the 
attention, the quicker the resulting memory will be. 
It is indispensable to the musical artist of today 
more than ever before. Liszt is often credited with 
having given the death blow to the former practice 
of using the printed notes when giving piano recitals. 
The older pianists of the period much resented the 
burden Liszt laid upon them when he set the fashion 
of playing from memory the enormously complex 
music for the piano. Yet no pianist of today em- 
ploys his notes in public. He has trained himself 
to coupon all he plays, and the mind accepts the 
task. 

Some players have what may be called photo- 
graphic memories. They see the printed page before 
them in the mind’s eye, so to speak. That is the kind 
of memory which painters often have by nature, and 
always cultivate. They keep the face of the sitter 
in mind while they attempt to fix it on the canvas. 
This kind of memory enables its possessor to spell 
correctly, because the true form of the word has been 
photographed on the mind. Byron, for instance, said 
he could never be sure of spelling correctly. The 
defect was certainly not due to ignorance of the 
English language, which he wrote with amazing 
facility and power. He lacked the photographic 
memory, which is often found in quite inferior 
minds. The possessor of a photographic memory is 
not necessarily musical or poetic. The most prac- 
tical and commercial mind frequently has it, but it 
is of great value to any and every kind of mind, 
musical or mechanical. 

The pianist who can keep the picture of the printed 
page in his mind is not likely to forget what he is 
playing during his performance before the public. 
This kind of memory is best cultivated by practising 
with the music on the rack of the instrument. The 
eyes should look attentively at each passage while 
it is being played, and then be closed while the pic- 
ture of the printed notes is recalled to the mental eye. 
This habit soon develops a surprising facility in the 
photographic memory. 

Another kind of memory is the subconscious. The 
fingers learn to find their way by themselves. That 
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is how we walk. A baby struggles many weeks to 
get control of the feet and legs and learn to balance 
the body on them. An intellectual man can be 
plunged in the most profound thought and still con- 
tinue to walk without paying the least attention to 
his feet. And the soldier in the most dangerous and 
terrible moments of an engagement with the enemy 
walks, runs, turns, and leaps, by a subconscious 
control of his feet and legs. The most skillful player 
of a musical instrument must acquire the same sub- 
conscious control of his fingers and arms before he 
can properly express the poetry and emotional pas- 
sion of the composition, 

How is it to be acquired? By the same slow 
method of concentrated thought by which the baby 
learns to walk. The infant does not begin with run- 
ning. But many students delay their progress and 
acquire habits of hesitation and stumbling by prac- 
tising too fast. All teachers are aware of that fact. 
The slow practice gives accuracy of performance 
as well as a subconscious memory. Saint-Saéns once 
said that to learn a composition he read it slowly. 
When he set to work on it seriously he played still 
more slowly. When he was to play it in public he 
practised it again more slowly still, He was 
strengthening the subconscious memory so that his 
fingers learned to find their way by themselves while 
he gave his attention solely to the musical content of 
the composition. 

Another kind of memory results from analysing 
the music, studying the structure, the sequence of 
themes, the various keys in which the themes ap- 
pear, the flow of the harmonies, the variations and 
modifications of the themes, and so on. That is how 
a composer works in putting the composition to- 
gether. This kind of memory by itself would not 
help a performer very much when he came before 
the public to play. He would still have to find the 
finger for the note. He must have the subconscious 
memory in the nerves of his hands in order to per- 
form the work. This third kind of memory will be 
of service to him only in the interpretation of the 
work. Many performers neglect this musical train- 
ing. And when composers play the piano they show 
that they are deficient mostly in the subconscious 
technic which results from long practice of the cor- 
rect fingering oft repeated and slowly done. 

What has been said here about the piano applies 
equally well to the violin and all other instruments. 
The piano has been selected because its music is the 
most complicated and difficult to remember. If a 
pianist can memorize the sonatas of Beethoven, why 
must a singer use a miniature copy of the words of 
the songs of Schubert and Schumann? The songs 
are infinitely easier to remember than the sonatas. 
The singer is not obliged to practice the words very 
slowly in the same way that the pianist has to work 
at his passages. The singer therefore does not ac- 
quire the subconscious memory for the words. This 
is again evidence that slow practice, of the piano and 
violin and other instruments, is both the best way 
to make the fingers find the right note, and to train 
the subconscious memory to retain the passages. 

ccnanl i inantis 


“CANNED” MUSIC 

The September issue of The Intermezzo, official 
journal of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, con- 
tains several articles in which protest is registered 
against the “canned” music which has custed orches- 
tral players, organists, and pianists from the places 
where they used to supply tonal obligatos for the 
films. News of similar protests comes from many 
other cities, both here and abroad. The situation is 
a serious one, at least for the present; but men like 
Mr. Weber, president of the National Federation of 
Musicians, Mr. Petrillo, head of the Chicago fed- 
eration, and others, should be able to cope with it. 
The public will in time decide which form of music 
it wants to hear in the moving picture theater, and 
the public must be served. There should be much 
solace for orchestral musicians in the fact that the 
various music making devices have benefited, rather 
than harmed, the opera and concert field, by creating 
in the vast general public a desire to hear the “real 
thing.” It is doubtful whether the machine can ever 
cancel the human factor in art, and therein lies the 
prospect of a bright future for the orchestral musi- 
cian, though the probation period of the sound film 
may be trying. 


PRIME REQUISITES 

An anxious vocal student writes to ask what s 
requires to become a successful operatic soprano like 
——-, or , or We omit the names but we 
answer as briefly as possible: A voice, a brain, good 
looks and figure, an excellent teacher, and an un- 
rivalled advertising medium like the Musica Covu- 
RIER. Any more questions ? 
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diplomate corps by the German Ambassador. 
in Paris I was entertained by Mischa Elman, 
who is booked for an extensive European 
tour between now and Christmas, and starts 
his American tour at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. 

“In Paris also I saw Segovia, the day be- 
fore his departure for the Orient, where he 
is to play in China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, under the Strok management. On ac- 
count of the Russo-Chinese struggle, he could 
not travel by the trans-Siberian Railway 
which would have taken him to his destina- 
tion in ten days. He would not cancel his 
tour, however, and in order to keep faith he 
took a boat from Marseille which will take 
four wee ‘ks to reach China and will pass right 
through the tropics during the hottest season. 

“With Strok I booked Argentina last sea- 
son; this fall Segovia, and for next spring 
The English Singers. 

“Speaking of Argentina, on the day of my 
arrival in Paris, the first of May, I went 
to one of her dance recitals at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees. The audience was as 
enthusiastic as in New York, though she is 
no novelty in Paris. I was entertained by 
Argentina and Arnold Meckel, her personal 
representative, and a snapshot was taken on 
that occasion (It was published in the 
September 14 issue of the MusiIcat 
COuRIER. ) Argentina spoke with great 
feeling of the wonderful reception she had 
been accorded in America, and said she was 
looking forward to her return here next 
month. 

“Later on I was again in Paris and at- 
tended performances of the Argentina Bal 
let Season at the Opera Comique, conducted 
by Arbos. She has a splendid company of 
dancers and gives ballets in a magnificent 
manner, but at the end of each performance 
the public insists upon seeing her give some 
of her solo numbers. In them she is using 
the same curtains we used in New York. 

“The mantle of the great Diaghileff, the 
founder of the Russian Ballet, who died re- 
cently, has fallen upon her shoulders and the 
Sallet Russe has been replaced by the Bal- 
let Argentina. 

“In London I 
English Singers in 
They told me, jokingly, 
are called ‘the American singers,’ as a result 
of their four extended and highly success- 
ful seasons here. They feel real gratitude 
for their reception in this country, and ad- 
miration for the American public’s under- 
standing of their art and ideals. They have 
frequent engagements on the Continent, and 
since their great American success are now 
more appreciated in Europe financially. 

“I had an interesting talk with Douglas 
Kennedy, Director of The English Folk 
Dance Society, founded by the late Cecil J. 
Sharp, another art enthusiast. It took me 
two hours to convince him that there was a 
business side to an American tour. I was 
very complimented by the way he placed him- 
self entirely in my hands. The Folk Dance 
Society will be here early in November. 

“In London I was entertained by Harold 
Bauer at the home of his sister, a well known 
chamber music player and patron of music. 
Mr. Bauer expressed himself as being 
pleased with his reception in Europe after 
so many years in America. He said he would 
always spend most of his time in America, 
but expected to return to Europe next March 
to give some concerts there after his tour 
here. He is solidly booked here from Oc- 
tober to the end of February. 

“While in Europe I was in touch with 
Gabrilowitsch but did not see him. Upon 
his recommendation I heard a very promis- 
ing young artist.” Who and what? That 
is a question. In spite of urgent questioning, 
Mr. Coppicus would say nothing further 
about him—or her! A secret for the present. 

Mr. Coppicus was booked to return on the 

S. Paris of the French Line, which burned 
at its dock in Havre the night before the 
sailing date. He was therefore first forced 
to go to Naples to embark on the Saturnia 
a week later, and in this inte rim visited his 
old friend Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in Milan, with whom he was associated 
for years at the Metropolitan Opera House 
From Naples Mr. Coppicus went to Rome 
and in the vicinity of that city called on 
Viadimir De Pachmann, who is now seventy- 
eight years old. “He looks,” said Mr. Cop- 
picus, “the same as ever, in spite of his great 
age, and is still concertizing. I think he will 
live to be a hundred. With him was Chesco 
Pallotelli who, in addition to being De Pach- 
mann’s personal representative, is in the 
general management business and is actually 
able, remarkable as it may appear to book a 
good artist for thirty or forty paid engage- 
ments in Italy alone! Conditions have 
changed since there was little in Italy for 
the artist except opera. This change has, 


was entertained by The 
their respective homes. 
that in London they 


however, not interfered with the flourishing 
condition of opera, which is as popular as 
ever. It does not, it is true, always make 
money for the impresario, but there seem 
always to be funds available to make up 
deficits.” 

“Italy,” says Mr. Coppicus, “is altogether 
surprising. I had not been there since 1915 
and the change since then is extraordinary, 
due, I believe, entirely to the powerful guid- 
ance of Mussolini. You notice it immedi- 
ately on entering the country. The railroad 
stations are spick and span, planted with 
flowers, like gardens, and the attendants, 
spruce, well dressed and orderly, attend 
strictly to business. I came in from the 
North and was deeply impressed with the 
flourishing condition of the country and the 
way everything is taken care of. 

3ut that is not all. There is incessant 
activity in building and improvement of 
every sort. A road—the first of its kind in 
the world, I believe—is being built from 
Milan to Naples—almost the whole length of 
the Italian peninsular—for automobiles, as 
straight as it is possible to make it, and 
without crossings.” 

“A speedway, like the 
land?” 


one on Long Is- 
“Yes. But think of the length of it and 
its practice al purpose, connecting the great 
cities of Italy Imagine such a speedway 
from New York to ( hicago ! 

“And now, too, Italy is increasing its pro- 
ductiveness by reclaiming waste land and by 

vast irrigation projects. I cannot exagger- 
ate my admiration for Mussolini. He even 
interests himself in the arts, and I have no 
doubt the improved conditions in music are 
due to his influence. 

“One of the really exciting experiences | 
had was a visit to Vesuvius—my first. The 
fire and smoke, and the underground detona- 
tions are so startling that one is glad to obey 
orders and remain close to one’s guide.” 

“Orders ?” 

“Yes. Strict! Each guide is permitted to 
take only two visitors, and no wandering is 
permitted. There is an electric railway part 
way up and a funicular to the top, ascending 
almost straight up like an elevator. We 
descended part way into the crater, and 
there is one place where the chimney has 
caved in and it is possible to see the moving 
lava and flames. We saw it at night and it 
was appalling as well as magnificent. An 
experience of a lifetime. I would not have 
missed it.” 

“But there were other things of interest?” 

“Oh, decidedly. I was abroad four months. 
I left here in April and have just returned. 
I did most of my traveling by aeroplane. 
There are splendid lines all over Europe and 
connecting planes, so that one may make 
long trips very quickly. One experience I 
had was remarkable enough—almost unbe- 
lievable—I left Vienna after breakfast, had 
lunch in Berlin, tea in Rotterdam, dinner in 
London, and attended the Covent Garden op- 
era in the evening. Not only that, but I had 
two hours and a half in Berlin during which 
I concluded some business with the firm of 
Wolff & Sachs and visited Otto Kahn at the 
Hotel Adlon, and at Rotterdam a Dutch 
concert agent came to the flying field to see 
me—an appointment arranged by wire. Dur- 
ing this trip I passed over seven countries: 
ogy Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and England. I used 
three different planes during the day, all of 
them luxurious, as are most passenger pl anes 
in Europe, and the weather was perfect.” 


Boston 


(Continued from page 25) 


Miss Amolsky’s services have been sought on 
all sides. 
A Mopernistic Box-Orrice 

_ The automatic subscription board, a new 
invention in use at Symphony Hall, appears 
to be an effective substitute for the more per- 
sonal, if less sympathetic, human box-office. 
The board contains a huge diagram of the 
auditorium, with slots instead of seats. Each 
slot represents a seat and contains a sub- 
scription slip for the seat which it represents. 
The purchaser simply removes the slip from 
the slot that represents the seat he wishes to 
occupy, signs the slip, and deposits it in a 
box attached to the board. In due time he 
receives notice to pay; and the tickets are 
forwarded to him. 

By the agency of the no-back-talk box- 
office the special series of six Sunday after 
noon concerts is almost fully subscribed. 
These concerts will consist of recitals by 
Vladimir Horowitz, Roland Hayes, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Jesus Maria Sanroma, Louise 
Homer and Louise Homer-Stires, and Al- 
bert Spalding. wb. G 
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Other Opera Stars Given Party by Rethberg 


Photo by Torkel Korling 


MUSICAL 


ELISABETH RETHBERG 
and some of the members of the Ravinia Park Opera Company she entertained. 


When Elisabeth Rethberg gives a party 
she is what one might call the “perfect” hos- 
tess, as the above picture proves. Every face 
in the assembly bears “a smile that won't 
come off.” Those annual parties of hers, 
given toward the close of the Ravinia season, 
are always eagerly awaited. Though this 
party is not the initial one, it is the first in 
which costumes, more varied than any ward- 
robe-mistress of grand opera ever dreamed 
of, made a gay evening still gayer. 

But not one costume proclaims the celebrity 
of a singer. who cannot forget that he or 
she has captivated audiences on many a night 
from behind the footlights, though there they 
are. Search for your favorites if you can 
find them in such fantastic mood. Even the 
list in part, because so many noted people 
filled the happy picture, would make a steady 
opera goer of the Metropolitan declare, “I 
feel as if I were at home.” And Chicago 
could say as much with truth. 

Among those present were Mesdames Julia 
Claussen, Yvonne Gall, Queena Mario, Ruth 
Page, the dancer, and four tenors, Martin- 
elli, Chamlee, Tokatyan, with their wives, 
while Edward Johnson was with his daugh- 
ter. The baritones were Danise, Basilio, 
and Lazzari, each with his respective spouse. 


The conductors were represented by Gen- 
naro Papi and Louis Hasselmans. Also pres- 
ent were Mr. Doman, husband of Mme. 
Rethberg, and her teacher, Otto Watrin. 
Likewise countless personal friends. The 
critics were represented by Edward Moore, 
dressed as a surgeon, while his wife appeared 
as nurse; only one hopes that none cracked 
the cruel joke provoked by a mask about his 
mouth, “Critics should be seen, not heard.” 

The entire list of guests included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli, Edward John- 
son and daughter, Y Son Gall, Julia Claus- 
sen, Mr. and Mrs. Mario Chamiee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Armand Tokatyan, Margery Maxwell, 
Ruth Page, Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Danise, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mario Basiola, Gladys Swart- 
hout, Philine Falco, Paolo Ananian, Desire 
Defrere, Hilda Burke, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
D’Angelo, Mr. and Mrs. Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Mr. and Mrs. Virgilio Lazzari, Gen- 
naro Papi, Wilfred Pelletier, Queena Mario, 
George Cehanovsky, Mr. and Mrs. Giacomo 
Spadoni, Louis Hasselmans, Minnie Egener, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lodovico Oliviera, Jacques 
Gordon, Franz Plesny, Mr. Rehborn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Moore, Mr. Daddi, Dr. 
Schueller, Dr. Schmidt, Otto Watrin, and a 
large group of personal friends. 





Published Works of Arnulfo 
Miramontes 


The works published by Arnulfo Mira- 
montes, Mexican composer, are as follows : 
five concert numbers, eight salon pieces, and 
two romances for voice and piano. 

Prelude No. 1 is the first piece of the five 
for concert. The first theme is brilliant and 
is allotted to the right hand in octaves. The 
second theme is delicate and suave, with ap- 
propriate legatos, the modulations of which 
frequently succeed one another and finally 
lead to a big crescendo; the last part termi- 
nates with a precipitated climax. This is 
recommended especially for the concert artist 
who dedicates himself in a serious manner to 
the art of piano playing. 

Prelude No. 2 is written in ancient form. 
The first theme has a religious style and a 
profound sadness. The second theme is some- 
what similar to the first, and in the last 
part is found the two themes united in a 
fortissimo, which, after a crescendo in chords 
of sixths and octaves, diminishes little by 
little and loses itself in reminiscences of the 
first theme in pianissimo. 

The Mazurka-Estudio is gracious in the 
first theme, which terminates in an ascend- 
ing scale and descending arpeggio of great 
speed. The second theme is a scherzo in 
which the staccato is prolonged into an al- 
most symphonic character, and terminates 
with an ascending and descending glissando 
of great brilliance. This piece, because of the 
elements which make it up, is recommended 
to the studious artist. In the last part, the 
two first themes are united, and in the finale 
the scherzo is used in a vivacious mood. 

The Scherzino is a work which lasts a 
few minutes. Its playful and sensitive 
themes depict the image of a little boy who 
runs and jumps and sings. He trips, falls 
and hurts himself. There follows a serious 
moment. However, being a philosopher, he 
resumes his gaiety, and forgets his tears. 

Pastores is a composition full of ingenu- 
ity in the first theme. In the second it is 
lively, and a glissando embellishes the last 
part with gaiety and vivacity. 

Ninfas (ballet music) is delightful. It is 
delicate in the first theme, and in the second 
it has a staccato in chords and sixths which 
are prolonged during the entire theme. The 


last part has imitations in the form of canon 
that give it more elegance and variety. 

The Minuetto in D major is written in 
ancient form and has a classic flavor. The 
first parts are especially fine and in the trio 
there is a theme for the left hand which is 
adorned by -staccatos in the right hand. 

Another piece, called Ella, has a sad theme, 
written in a major form. The voice part is 
carried in the right hand and is accompanied 
by arpeggios. The second song part is car- 
ried in the left hand and carries something 
of the sadness of the first part. After the 
recapitulation comes the coda, which termi- 
nates in a soft arpeggio and with a chord 
composed of harmonic sounds which resem- 
ble the soft chords of the organ. 

Arrulladora represents a mother who, with 
great tenderness, lulls her little son to sleep. 
There are moments of sudden preoccupation, 
because she fears the illness which afflicts the 
child. She gently rises. The babe sleeps 
tranquilly. She withdraws. 

Mazurka in A minor is in Chopinesque 
style. Its first theme is delicate, and always 
running through it is a brilliant arpeggio 
of contrast. The trio is a noble and tranquil 
melody, executed with octaves and chords in 
both hands which give it an ample harmony. 

Por Que? is an anxious question, almost 
anguished, in the first theme. In the second 
there are certain contrapuntal imitations that 
give it a certain agitation which afterward 
yields again to the first theme and termi- 
nates in a pianissimo. 

Pequena Melodia evolves its first theme 
through a profound nostalgia which after 
wards transforms itself, by means of a great 
crescendo, to desperation. Then it returns, 
more sad, more resigned. 

These eight pieces do not necessitate great 
technical development, and are recommended 
to teachers of piano as studies in style. 
Maestro Miramontes has a series of fifteen 
romances, of which he has only published 
Alado, Breve Primor, El Lirio en el Valle; 
they are numbers which have a wide circula- 
tion, and are often sung in concert. 


Richard Cummings Resumes Work 


Richard Cummings, back from a_ well 
earned vacation, has resumed teaching in his 
Carnegie Hall studios, where a large class 
is now busy. 
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Josefin Hartman Vollmer’s Big, Success 


in Schumann-Heink Master Class 


Music lovers have read, no doubt, the 
many interesting accounts of the second 
Schumann-Heink master class held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., this past summer, and the 
Musicart Courier is happy to record the ac- 
tivities of Josefin Hartman Vollmer, 
Madame Schumann-Heink’s assistant, whose 
capable work as the special coach and teach- 
er was an important element in the success 
of both master classes. 

Mrs. Vollmer has been associated with 
Madame Schumann-Heink for many years— 











____ 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 
cll known coach and teacher, and assist- 
ant to Mme. Schumann-Heink 


acting as her accompanist first on a Euro- 
pean tour in 1903. She went to Kansas City 
a year ago for the first master class, start- 
ing the season with a modest schedule. As to 
her ability, displayed during the first class, 
suffice it to say that before the class was 
half over her schedule was filled, and there 
was a long waiting list of eager students. 

Her second master class was marked by 
an even greater success. Her schedule siiows 
a record of three hundred and seventy-five 
lessons given over a period of five weeks, 
which necessitated such long teaching hours 
that on some days she gave as many as 
twenty-one lessons. 

There is romance in 
one, and it is interesting to point out the 
reasons for it. Many of Mrs. Vollmer’s 
last year’s students returned this year for 
regular work—for the same reasons, doubt- 
less, that caused the new students, after their 
first lessons, immediately to enroll for daily 
lessons, or as many lessons as were available, 
and inspired Ruth Barnhardt, one of Mrs. 
Vollmer’s last year’s pupils to write: “Oth- 
ers may know what you know, but your 
method of imparting it to others amounts to 
genius.” 

These reasons are obvious. Mrs. Vollmer 
has a speaking ye of four languages 

English, French, German and Italian- and 
she is grounded not only in the operatic rep- 
ertoire of those countries, but also in the 
classic and modern song forms as well. 
Her knowledge of musical history and com- 
position is amazing. It is doubtful if there 
is anyone today who possesses a more defi- 
nite and positive knowledge in this field of 
music than Mrs. Vollmer. She is a master 
of languages and repertoire. Added to this, 
she is a prodigious worker—and that is cer- 
tainly a tremendously valuable combination. 
It is not dificult to understand her crowded 
schedule. 

During her stay in Kansas City Mrs. Voll- 
mer, besides giving her private lessons, also 
acted as Madame Schumann-Heink’s assist- 
ant during the regular meetings of the mas- 
ter class, and was her accompanist at the 
private lessons given by the great diva. 

On July 5 Madame Schumann-Heink gave 
an open class meeting to which the public 
was invited. At this open class Mrs. Voll- 
mer presented three students—Charlotte 
Metzner, Agnes Birk, and Grace Ellen Hop- 
kins—in the Rhinemaiden’s trio from the 
Rheingold This trio was trained and 
coached entirely by Mrs. Vollmer, and the 
performance was of such excellence that 
Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, of Paris, who 
was conducting a master class in Kansas 
City at the same time, expressed a wish that 
they might have so good a trio at the Paci ris 
Grand Opera. 

At the close of this open class Madame 
Schumann-Heink expressed her particular 
appreciation of her assistant’s arduous and 
sincere work and asked the entire class to 
rise and stand in deference to their teacher. 
At the last meeting of the class, Madame 
Schumann-Heink again expressed her ap- 
preciation and asked Mrs. Vollmer to play 


a schedule like that 


excerpts from the Ring. Mrs. Vollmer re- 
sponded with a superb rendition of the 
Magic Fire music from the Walkure, and 
the Funeral music from Gotterdammerung. 

This month, following a much needed vaca- 
tion, Mrs. Vollmer re-opens her New York 
studio. Some of her most promising students 
will come to New York to continue work 
with her. Among these talented young sing- 
ers Mrs. Vollmer especially mentioned the 
following: Margaret Stoltz, of Iowa; Char- 
lotte Metzner, of Ohio; Ruth Barnhardt, of 
Texas; Agnes Birk, of Nebraska; Dorothea 
Fausel, of Iowa; Marguerite Evans, of Ill- 
inois; Joyce Allemand, of Texas; Frankie 
Harwell, of Texas; Blanche Bronson, of 
Ohio; Grace White, of Texas; Miriam AI- 
tenderfer, of Pennsylvania; Carrie Myer, 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Youngblood, of 
Texas; Iona —_, ** Kansas; and Miss 
Klein, of Buffalo, 


Sidney Divinsky Wins Scholarship 

Sidney Divinsky took a music examination 
at the Central High School in Cleveland in 
1925, and, encouraged by the examiner’s in- 
terest in his appreciation of pitch, and on the 
advice of his sister Rose, who is a staff musi- 
cian with WHK, where she plays the 
violin, Sidney decided to learn to play the 
oboe. He had no understanding then of the 
difficulties of the instrument, its exaction 
and its demands upon the time of the person 
who starts to master it. 

Since then, Sidney has competed in sev- 
eral contests with other players and has al- 
ways won. Recently it was in an audition 
before Artur Rodzinski of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia that gained 


SIDNEY DIVINSKY, 
protegé of the Cleveland Orchestra, who 
ts the winner of a four year scholarship, 
with living expenses, at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music. 


him the four year scholarship, carrying com- 
plete tuition and money for expenses. 

He studied with Arthur Santostefano and 
Engelbert Brenner, players furnished by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, at the Saturday Morn- 
ing Instrumental School at the East Tech- 
nical High School. When he was selected 
to represent Cleveland at the meeting of the 
National High School Orchestra in Chicago 
in 1927, he won the oboe competition and an 
appointment to the eight weeks’ school at 
Interlochen, Mich. The Women’s Commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Orchestra gave $150.00 
to make this experience possible. In Chi- 
cago, and at the school at Interlochen, Sid- 
ney played under Stock, Gabrilowitsch, Dam- 
rosch, Sowerby, Hanson, Busch and Maddy. 

At Camp Interlochen he kept his place as 
first oboist through competitions held twice 
a week for two months. 

Sidney was a member of the Central High 
School Band in 1928-29, where he was tak- 
ing a post graduate course in vocational 
music. He made a manuscript score of 
twenty-four staves of Tschaikowsky’s March 
Slav for J. Leon Ruddick, director, and the 
man who gave Sidney his first music test. 
This past summer he played in the North- 

eastern Ohio Orchestra, in a school con- 
ducted by Russell V. Morgan, and also acted 
as librarian. The orchestra is to give a con- 
cert this month, under the direction of Ru- 
dolph Ringwall, assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 
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Baritone—Vocal Teacher and Coach 
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Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“A fine musician.”—(Signed) Fritz REINER. 
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ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Former Associate in Hubbard Studios of Boston 
Studio: 708 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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PINNERA ENJOYS EUROPEAN [RIP 


Wins Distinctive Honor in Paris 


GINA PINNERA, 
whose beautiful voice and attractive personality have won admiration abroad as well as in 
the United States. 


There are few singers who have advanced 
in the singing profession as remarkably as 
has Gina Pinnera. When she came to New 
York several years ago she attracted some 
interest, but she was poor and practically a 
stranger in the big city so she drifted along 
for a while, singing a little here and there, 
and doing a lot of hard studying. 

During that time Pinnera made some 
valuable friends—women with position and 
wealth. A season ago Pinnera decided to 
give a Carnegie Hall recital. The result 
was that these loyal friends aroused suf- 
ficient interest to make it a sold-out house. 
There was much whispering, too, about the 
singer with the phenomenal voice. Had not 
the late Maurice Halperson called it one of 
the greatest dramatic soprano voices he had 
ever heard? 

3ut the public and the critics had to be 
shown. They did not take rumors for their 
decision. They, themselves, wanted to 
judge. And they did. Pinnera was made 
over-night. The critics praised her highly, 
particularly the quality, range and power 
of the voice and the remarkable ease with 
which she did the most difficult arias. If 
she lacked finish in some of her interpreta- 
tions, this was quickly remedied. 

Next, Pinnera created another furor at the 
Worcester Festival, and everywhere else she 
sang. Concerts were booked by Haensel 
& Jones so quickly that it was evident that 
Gina Pinnera had come to stay. 

The singer, whose chief charm is her 
naturalness, went along in her own quiet 
way, working and improving, until today she 
faces one of the busiest seasons of her short 
career. The increase of her bank account 
made it possible for her to go to Europe 
this summer for the first time since she was 
a little girl, And what a thrill she got out 
of it, particularly Germany! 

For two and a half months Pinnera stayed 
right in Berlin, coaching with the finest 
masters, all of whom were wildly enthusi- 
astic over her voice. They predict an over- 
whelming success when she sings the en- 
gagements offered her this fall. In Decem- 
ber and January she will appear in Berlin, 
Frankfort, Vienna, Budapest, and other 
places, probably making her operatic debut 
at the same time. Pinnera was also offered 
the season at Monte Carlo which she was 
obliged to forego owing to the press of 
American dates. 

When she arrived in Paris she had been 
there but a week when she was engaged by 
the Baron de Rothschild to sing at his an- 
nual party given after the Grand Prix. Some 
mutual friends in New York had spread 
the news of the young singer’s fame. The 
Baron called Mr. Haensel, who was also in 
Paris, and engaged her, much to the envy 
of other singers who had been angling for 
the engagement for some years. To have 
an American come along and succeed without 
trying, was “just too much.” The result— 
just another Pinnera sensation. 

In Marienbad, where the singer went for 
the cure and dropped some twenty pounds 
she sang at a musicale arranged by a famous 
doctor and which was attended by more 
royal and distinguished persons than one 
can count on ten fingers. 

The King of Spain's sister and the former 
Kaiser’s third son and his wife were among 
her most ardent admirers. The Prince, a 


* Berlin in the fall, 


great lover of music, was most enthusiastic 
over the Pinnera voice. When she goes to 
it is with the cordial in- 
vitation of both the prince and princess to 
visit them while there. 

Pinnera found the titled person just as 
human as anyone else, and says he does not 
like being treated otherwise. She is much in 
love with Germany and anxious to sing 
there. Pinnera feels right at home, for the 
people are extremely sincere and are hard 
workers. Hence the reason that the country 
has come back so quickly since the war. She 
enjoyed Paris for a couple of weeks. The 
life is fascinating for the pleasure seeker, 
but Germany is the place for the student and 
serious minded. 

Pinnera will give a Berlin recital almost 
on her arrival in that city in the fall, and 
will follow it up with many important dates 
elsewhere. Her season in this country, prior 
to sailing and after the first of the year, will 
mean another record season for her. But 
now she does not sit down and think of her 
good fortune; she keeps studying and making 
good for the people who have had faith in 
her and her career. To disappoint them 
would be to give up entirely, she says. 

Pinnera is a wholesome young American 
woman (she is still less than thirty), en- 
dowed with a gorgeous organ and a facility 
for work. Her naturalness and frankness 
are her greatest assets. A keen sense of 
humor has often saved many a trying situa- 
tion. 


Rogers’ Pupil Gets Appointment 
Angeline Kelley, of Yonkers, N. Y., who 
studied singing with Francis Rogers at the 
Yale School of Music for three years, has 
been appointed instructor in singing at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI, 


and his invention, the 


Being interested in Frantz Proschowski’s 
invention, the Auto-Laryngoscope, a MUSICAL 
CourRIER representative went to see the New 
York vocal teacher and the following con- 
versation ensued : 

“My activities as a teacher of singing cover 
about thirty-five years. In 1911 I invented 
the Auto-Laryngoscope. This created a 
great deal of interest among doctors, singers, 
students and scientists, which compelled me 
to explain and give lectures as to the scien- 
tific value of the Auto-Laryngoscope. This 
made me realize that artists, students and 
teachers were so in need of having the art of 
singing simplified. It also caused me to 
write The Way to Sing, published by C. ( 
Birchard and Company of Boston, and the 
Beginners’ Book, published later by the 
Theodore Presser Company of Philadelphia. 

“I gave my first master class at Grundelsee 
in the Austrian Alps in 1912 and had artists 
of all nationalities working with me. Inas- 
much as it has been my privilege to teach 
and guide some of the world’s greatest sing- 
ers and teachers, I feel that I am able to 
render practical guidance and assistance to 
all interested in the simplification of the art 
of singing, which is in reality the greatest 
and most important step, first and last, in 
the art of singing. 

“My teaching has always been conducted 
with the following principles to eliminate 
the study of singing from a logical incon- 
sistency and, therefore, false theories. Thou- 
sands of failures have proven this to be true. 
Years have been wasted, thousands of beau- 
tiful voices ruined, singers of youth and 
promise have deteriorated because of the lack 
of true knowledge. Consequently the seri- 
ous student wanders from teacher to teacher 
seeking the truth he rarely finds. 

“The human voice is the only natural mu- 
sical instrument given us by our Creator. 
Its mission is to express the varied emotions 
of the mind and soul. Nature has provided 
many of us (a greater number than we rea- 
lize) with a perfect mechanism for singing 
and asks only that it shall be treated and 
developed in obedience to her simple, but 
immutable laws.. 

“The following principles, which are based 
upon years of practical experience, form the 
Proschowski School of Singing : 

“Singing as an art involves the 
training of the sense of hearing; a thorough 
realization of cause and effect; the ability to 
judge purity of vowels and beauty of tone in 
the singer’s own voice, and to use the vocal 
organs untiringly with the freedom, comfort, 
security, and confidence which come only 
with absolute control. The absence of any 
of these qualities proves a lack of complete 


keenest 


and true knowledge of the art. 
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Auto-Laryngoscope. 


lect, through understanding of natural laws 
and the true way to apply them, commands 
the vocal organs and receives instant and 
automatic obedience and mastery, which can 
be restored only by the substitution of nat- 
uralness for artificiality, logic for incon- 
siste ncy, reason for sophistry. 

“Beautiful singing is the goal to which all 
students aspire, and a thorough and intelli- 
gent understanding of the natural laws we 
have emphasized is the indispensable founda- 
tion for its attainment. Bel canto represents 
the maximum result of effort. The true art 
of singing, once acquired, is effortless. 

“The whole world of singing, be it from 
the greatest artist or the beginner, needs, 
above all, logical common sense and sim- 
plicity as the basis for ali training. This is 
rare to find, but those fortunate enough in 
finding ‘the common sense simplicity in the 
beginning of their art’ have laid the corner 
stone in the foundation upon which to build 
an infallible art of singing.” 


Providence College of Music 
Reopens 

The Providence College of Music in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Wassili Leps, director, opened 
its season on September 9. The school year 
consists of forty weeks, four terms of ten 
weeks cach. In addition to instruction in 
voice, violin and violoncello, as well as ju- 
venile and kindergarten, elementary, ad- 
vanced, and artists’ courses in piano, courses 
also are offered in teachers’ normal, musical 


WASSILI LEPS, 
director of the Providence College of 
Music. 


theory and post-graduate work. Diplomas 
are granted to students fulfilling the neces- 
sary requirements in the various courses. 
The advanced grades and classes in piano 
are personally conducted by Mr. Leps, while, 
assisting him in this department, are: Ida 
Haminovitz, Rita Bicho, Fannie Buonfiglio, 
Lorette Gagnon, Berthe Forcier, Rebecca 
McDowell, Marion Rabe, Doreen Rook, Car- 
men Staehly, Claudia Croisetiere and Ray- 
mond Knapp. Mrs. George Hill MacLean is 
the vocal instructor, Wassily Besekirsky and 
Frederick F. Berick, violin; Alice M. Bailey, 
Herman Sandby and William Ebbam, vio- 
loncello; and Walter Williams, organ. 
Recitals are held regularly in the Hall of 
the College, thus giving every pupil the op- 
portunity to express himself publicly. 


Adolfo Betti Arrives Soon 


Adolfo Betti will sail for America on the 
S.S. Statendham, from Boulogne, on Sep- 
tember 27, arriving in New York about Oc- 
tober 5. -He will resume teaching a limited 
number of advanced pupils. 
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Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes Return 


From California and New Mexico 


Well Known Pedagogues of New York Find Much to Interest Them in 
Songs, Rhythms, Dances and Decorative Arts of the Indians— 
Their School Opens on October 3 for Fourteenth Season 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, distinguished 
New York musicians, and directors of the 
David Mannes Music School, have returned 
to New York from a summer spent in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, where they discov- 
ered for themselves the splendors of the 
Southwest. Their former vacations have 
been taken in Europe or on the Eastern 
coast; and this summer, which brought them 
to the West coast for the first time in ten 
years and gave them their initial view of the 
Panama Canal, was full of new experiences. 
After a short stay in San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes went 
to Santa Fé, New Mexico, for the remainder 
of the summer, and the visit there included 
a long motor trip to the Indian pueblos, hav- 
ing its great climax in the arrival at Gallup 
for the three day Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial, which brought visitors from all over 
the world. 

During their stops at the various pueblos, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes became increasingly 
attentive to the songs, rhythms, dances, and 
decorative arts of the Indians, and this grew 
to an absorbing interest by the time the 
Gallup ceremonial was held. Here the Pueblo 
Indians gathered together, and dances of the 
Hopi, San Juan, Navaho, Zia, Acoma, Zuni, 
Santo Domingo, San Lidefonso, Santa Clara, 
Commanche, Taos, Ponca, Cochiti and Te- 
suque tribes followed one another, inter- 
spersed with songs of the Navaho and Ponca 
Indians. 

Mr. Mannes, one of the trustees of Fisk 
University, and founder and director in ear- 
lier years of the Music School Settlement 
for Colored Children in New York, has been 
one of the pioneers in the appreciation of 
Negro folk music in this country and the en- 
couragement of Negro musical talent. The 
New Mexican stay presented the first oppor- 
tunity to him and to Mrs. Mannes to study, 
among the Indians themselves, the songs 
and rhythms of a people which offers to 
American music its most primitive roots. 

The Santa Fé New Mexican published an 
interview with Mr. Mannes in which he re- 
jected, as of musical value, the harmoniza- 
tion of fragmentary Indian melodies as set- 
tings for words translated into English. “The 
spirit of the music, however,” he is quoted 
as saying, “is highly productive when recre- 
ated in our own musical forms.” 

The New Mexican continues: “As others 
have done, Mr. Mannes detected the strange 
nuances which are uncommon to our musical 


scales. Citing Indian rhythms, which ap- 
pear to him (in the songs and dances) all- 
important, he said that his attention was ar 
rested by the movements of the hands of 
Koshare as they wind among the dances, 
illustrating certain actions in a dance-drama, 
such as the coming of cloud forms descend- 
ing in answer to the rain-prayer. The posed, 
suspended rhythms of these fingers and hands, 
he said, suggested a higher culture than is 
ordinarily found among primitive peoples. 
Because these rhythms are so peculiarly In- 
dian, so closely connected with the lan- 
guage, an English interpretation is necessar- 
ily inadequate. Explaining them further, Mr. 
Mannes stated that in the beginning of things 
words came first and then song; that rhythms 
of speech determined and created rhythms 
which appear in poetry and song, so that 
translating words without translating music 
into other racial idioms is dangerous and fu- 
tile. So it is that English words set to In- 
dian music or poetry rhythms are a false 
expression. So it would be with the arbi- 
trary interchange of these elements between 
any two races.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes spent a few days at 
Martha’s Vineyard in Massachusetts before 
returning to New York for the season. Their 
school opens on October 3 for its fourteenth 
season. 


Van Der Veer “Memorable” 
Suzuki 


Directly after her New York Stadium ap- 
pearance in the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
on July 18 and 19 and before sailing for 
Europe on July 30, Nevada Van der Veer 
appeared again with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company in the role of Suzuki in 
Madama Butterfly. William Smith Gold- 
enburg, writing in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
described the-contralto’s performance as fol- 
lows: “Nor is record of distinctive achieve- 
ment to stop abruptly at mention of the two 
‘leads.’ Nevada Van der Veer returns to 
give another memorable performance as 
Suzuki. In splendid voice her vocal effort 
last evening was surpassingly lovely.” 


as 


Jan Smeterlin to Visit America 
Jan Smeterlin, brilliant Polish pianist, who 
has been winning astounding successes in 
England and on the continent of Europe, 
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will pay his first visit to America in October, 
1930. He has been spending his summer in 
Monte Carlo, as usual, gathering energy for 
his autumn labors, which begin earlier than 
ever this year. Artists’ vacations usually in- 
clude study, and Smeterlin is no exception 


35 


to the rule. He has been working on Szy- 
manowsky’s latest mazurkas, which are ded- 
icated to him and which Smeterlin considers 
masterpieces. On September 20 he started 
his season’s activities with a long tour of 
Sweden. 
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DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 


Private and Group Instruction- 
mal Course for Teachers 


and 


Nor- 


Day and Evening Classes in All De- 


partments 





FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 


Tuition Reasonable—Register Now 
Catalog and full information on request. 
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UNE PERS: 





MANAGER WANTED—Maria Bonilla, 
remarkable Mexican Dramatic Soprano, 
is coming to America next winter. Desires 
communication with American Theatrical 
Managers. Graduate of internationally 
famous Hochschule fiir Musik, Berlin. 
Pupil of notable Masters such as Her- 
mann Weissenborn, singing, Ludwig Hort, 
declamation. Berlin artistic musical cir- 
cles have acknowledged her talent. Per- 
forms works of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, 
Wagner, Schreker, Brahms, Saint-Saens, 
Debussy, etc. Has very select Mexican 
repertoire. For further information ad- 
dress Maria Bonilla, Segunda de Mina 12, 
Colonia del Carmen, Coyoacan, DF, 
Mexico. 


WANTED — TEACHERS as_ PART- 
NERS, (Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Or- 
gan, Harmony, Classic Dancing, Lan- 
guages, Elocution, Operatic Coaching) to 
establish an unusual Conservatory of 
Music, instructing 15 subjects. A large 
membership organization lends its support 
to stimulate the enrollment of students. 
30 applicants ready to enroll. State abil- 
ity and experience. Write “S. T. T.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


STUDIO DUPLEX—8 spacious 
high ceilings, soundproof walls, 
sures, balcony, fireplaces. Excellent for 
teaching, musicales and recitals. Must 
sublet at once. Sacrifice. Address: 
Charak, 121 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, who 
was for many years affiliated with one of 
the leading vocal teachers of New York, 
is now available for a limited aga” of 
hours each week. Address “C. E. 7 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West sri 
Street. New York. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Large, beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








rooms, 
3 expo- 











MALE ORGANIST—CHOIR DIREC- 
TOR, reasonable salary. Promising fu- 
ture for young man _ with initiative. 
Address: A. E. Claxton, Broadway Tem- 
ple Methodist Church, 639 West 173rd 
Street, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A STUDIO?—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher- 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 
to see them before making other studio 
arrangements. Sherman Square Studios, 
160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 
phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 
bull at the building. 








FOR RENT—Unusual Italian 
studio house, available for pri- 
vate concerts. For details, ad- 
dress Abby Morrison Ricker, 
236 East 72nd Street, New York 
City. 





SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


ACCOMPANYING WANTED—A young 
lady desires position as piano accompanist 
for vocalist in concert, recital, radio or 
club work. Phone Madison 312-J or write 
“F.K.L.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





VIOLIN TEACHER (Male) of reputable 
recognition, reliable, 
vering desires to affiliate with Conserva- 
tory or private school of music two days 
a week, in, or near, New York City. Ad- 
dress: “C. A. §S.,” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
iease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged 
for by calling at 1425 Broadway, inquire 
Mr. Black, Manager. 


SOUND PROOF STUDIO TO RENT by 
hour, day, evening, Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street near Broad- 
way; most central. Steinway Grand; per- 
fect light ; luxurious; for teaching, prac- 
tice, intimate recitals. Apply manager, 
Trafalgar 6701-10 or write Shea, Studio 
8 H. 











PART TIME—available in very large, beau- 
tifully furnished outside studio, Steinway 
concert grand included. Leases for 8 or 
12 month terms on full or half days now 
being made. Attractive rentals. Address: 
Lea Salvator, Studio 522, Steinway Hall, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, with 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, or 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


RECITAL OPPORTUNITY-—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, ‘cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. ~” care of 
Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 











sincere and perse- | 


ERE is a delightful y way for the music stu 
dent possessing personality and ability to 


| H 


earn money. New York Musica! Club de- 
sires to enlarge membership and will pay 
commissions on members secured from our 
selected list. Write “R. C. K.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 

OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
“D. L. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 


TO SUB-LET—Mondays and Thursdays, 
October to June, handsome furnished music 
studio to responsible, established teacher. 
Large studio with high ceiling, hall, recep- 
tion room. Grand piano, room for another 
if two are desired. Ideal location. Refer- 
ences required. For further particulars 
address by letter only: Walter S. Young, 
20 East 56th Street, New York. 


WILL SUBLET STUDIO part time. or 
hourly ; beautiful, spacious, suitable for 
vocal teachers, singers, pianists, dancers, 
or for group rehearsals and auditions. 
Hollis-Webber Studio 2-1, Sherman 
Square Soundproof Studios, Telephone 
Trafalgar 0754, or Endicott 8352, N. Y. C. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
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Synchronizing, Music 


Teaching, in the Public Schools 


A Discussion of the Subject as Viewed by Superintendents, Principals 
and Teachers 


The advance of public school music, to- 
gether with a keen appreciation of its value, 
rapid that in some instances 
me status of the case has not been made 
clear. A general review of the time allot- 
me wid will perhaps suffice to elucidate the 
A great deal of unfair criticism has 
schools because children 
graduate at the end of eight years 
with a complete knowledge of the reading 
of music. Eight years seem a long time, 
but in a great many school systems the eight 
years mean about 250 hours, and these spread 
( various ages of the child. It is an 
unfortunate situation that most educational 

subjects have been taught by the clock, 
lee than by the need of the child for that 
particular subject. To illustrate: The aver- 
ave time card of a class teacher shows fif- 
teen minutes for opening exercises ; twenty 
minutes for mental arithmetic; fifteen min 
utes for spelling; and so on down the line 
until the three hours of the morning session 
are concluded. The writer has frequently 
found music programmed at 11:55 A. M., 
just about the time the coats ane hats had 
to be given out. This arrangement of an edu- 
cational program simply imposes unheard 
of strictures on intelligent teaching. We con- 
cede that a certain amount of time division 

absolutely essential, but not to the extent 
of handicapping a class teacher so that she 
is compelled to watch the clock rather than 
the child. 

Music is such a contributing factor that 
it is not necessary to de signate a time sched- 
ule, except for drill work or for intensive 
study in the reading of music. The subject 
lends attractively to most of the 
other subjects in the curriculum that it may 
be correlated at any time of the day. We 
mentioned on several occasions the 
with which music and literature can be 
irticulated. 

LEARNING THROUGH THE RECREATIVE PERIOD 

When the music memory contest was 
started and became quite an attractive part 
of music instruction, principals and teachers 
found it extremely difficult to provide the 
time in which this extra work, as they called 
it, could be accomplished. In the early stages 
it was confined to the upper schedules of the 
elementary schools, and taught after regular 
hours. While a great many children 
willingness to participate in this 
it sort of took on an atmosphere 
of labor. The writer remembers distinctly 
that he was severely criticized for suggest- 
ing the following experiment. He noticed 
that during the sewing lesson in one of the 
schools a great many of the children accom- 
plished their domestic art work over and 
through a babble of conversation which was 
at least reminiscent of the mob. It was in 
this particular school that the principal had 
expressed the opinion that the music memory 

could not be accomplished because 
insufficient time. The writer thereupon 
egested that better sewing could be accom 
plished as the result of better listening, and 
then the phonograph was placed in the room 
and several selections provided on the music 
plaved while the sewing 
The children suddenly 
became interested in music. They tip-toed 
about the room, and, whenever the occasion 
demanded, spoke in whispers, but all the time 
listening and hearing the music. In a very 
short time all these children had mastered 
every selection on the memory list. The mu- 
made the necessary explanations 
as to the compositions, and then the children 
did the listening. It may be interesting to 
note that the sewing improved 100 per cent. 
Over-sensitive, musically inclined people 
rather resented this, because they thought it 
was degrading music, but on the contrary it 
improved it. It trained children to listen 
attentively and intelligently to music, even 
though occupied with some other mission. 
In any event, it accomplished a purpose and 
result which otherwise might have been ig- 
nored. 
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THe RELATION TO OrHER SUBJECTS 
The opening exercises in assembly pro 

vide for the devotional phase in music in- 

struction. The geography lesson can be very 


easily correlated with folk music, or with 


national characteristics in music writing. The 
history lesson provides for songs of patriot- 
ism and nationalism. The correlation of lit- 
erature and music has been so firmly estab- 
lished that there never should be any ques- 
tion in the minds of the educators as to its 
particular value. The gift of inspiration 
which comes as a result of intimate contact 
with music makes us more keenly alert to 
the power of literature and the lilting beauty 
of poetry. 

Frequently the study of science is made 
more interesting by the knowledge of musi- 
cal science and acoustics in relation to such 
very interesting experiments as the phono- 
graph, the telephone and the radio. The 
music which a child learns during the folk 
dancing lesson is important insofar as it 
shows the characteristic rhythms of nations. 
The use of music as a constant antidote to 
intellectual insipidity has proved to be one 
of the delightful contributions to the social 


welfare of school life. Children are becom- 
ing more conscious of the fact that music is 
a subject which functions in their lives and 
is not to be evaluated in terms of the few 
minutes per week which are allotted on the 
program card of the teacher, and to which 
so little attention is given. It must not be 
forgotten that there are two distinct phases 
of public school music. One is that to which 
we apply the stereotyped method of instruc- 
tion and make the technical efficiency our 
goal. The other is where we make a survey 
of the subject in its relation to all the 
things which a child does, and as a result of 
this he recognizes the importance of under- 
standing music so that his sense of appre- 
ciation is not confined to the mere routine of 
technical reading. 
CONCERTS FOR CHILDREN 

The oft-referred-to fine cooperation which 
the leading symphony orchestras of America 
are giving the public school children stands 
out as a very intelligent development in our 
particular field. In the past we have been too 
willing to attempt to solve the problem our- 
selves without the assistance of outside agen- 
cies. We can only accomplish a little from 
within. The big inspirational movement 
comes from without. Therefore it would be 
well for all supervisors to take stock of their 
work and see just how they stand in syn- 
chronizing their work with the academic ac- 
tivities of the institution which they serve. 





Initial Steps in Music Presentation 


Some of the Problems Faced in the Elementary Schools in Teaching Sight 
Reading 


The principles of modern psychology as 
applied to music teaching are universally 
in favor of providing all children with mu- 
sical experience before any technical work 
is studied. This problem has been argued 
for and against so long as to be really tire- 
some to those who have given serious thought 
to the subject. In order to teach sight sing- 
ing efficiently there must be a musical back- 
ground, against which music reading as a 
problem can be outlined and measured. 
Therefore, the first step is to supply chil- 
dren with as much rote song material as time 
will permit. The principle involved here is 
not one of teaching songs, but of teaching 
the proper kind of song to a child in order 
that he may understand what is meant, first, 
by the correct use of his voice, and, second, 
a knowledge of what is meant by a musical 
phrase. This musical phrase should be a com- 
plete thought. It should possess character- 
istic intervals and should be in characteristic 
rhythm. It is not sufficient merely to present 
a succession of tones, invariably step-wise 
progression, and then try to satisfy ourselves 
that the children are learning to read music. 
Children learn to repeat musical phrases ex- 
actly as they learn to repeat language sen- 
tences, and while the recognition of musical 
notation may be a little bit slower in this 
case than in other cases, the results are far 
in advance of formal instruction, because the 
child appreciates what is meant by music 
language. 

THE First Two Years 


It is in this division of the elementary 
school that the proper foundation must be 
laid. Songs of attractive appeal to children 
are presented first. These songs should be 
short, in some cases not exceeding four meas- 
ures. Gradually the length is extended until 
the sixteen measure song, or in some cases 
thirty-two, is easily accomplished by the 
child. Paralleling this instruction, melodic 
phrases are taught with the idea of the 
aural presentation of intervals. The next 
step is the beginning of sight singing 
through what we commonly call flash or rec- 
ognition cards. This work is accomplished 
collectively and individually. Too many teach- 
ers make the mistake of having the class 
recite as a body rather than devote the time 
to individual recitation in the grades. It is a 
well recognized fact that where group in- 
struction is adhered to entirely, one or two 
leaders do all the work, and the rest of the 
group just follow blindly. Instruction of this 
type can be carried through the first year and 
part of the second year, and then we come 
to what is known as the primer stage. 


Tue First TextBoox 
This has always been a problem in school 
management. The general consensus of opin- 


ion seems to be that there are three distinct 
phases to this work. We go back in the 


beginning to the rote song, only in this case 
the child actually looks at the notes and the 
words while he is singing the song which 
has been taught by imitation. This scheme 
provides that children shall—through the eye 
—recognize and understand what hereto- 
fore they have merely sung. The second 
stage is actually to apply syllable names to 
simple observation songs which they have 
already learned by imitation. This is not to 
be constituted as sight singing, but is 
part of the general scheme of the sight sing- 
ing process. The third step is where simple 
melodies with words are provided so that 
children may invert the process and read the 
syllables first. The “ancient academicians” 
still believe that it is proper for little chil- 
dren to read music at the earliest stage. The 
writer can recall his early unfortunate ex- 
perience as a teacher trying to follow this 
method. He believes that the influence of 
this type of instruction is one of the most 


deadly things that can be imposed upon a 
school system. 

Some years ago it was a subject for dis- 
cussion as to whether or not the reading of 
music should be postponed unti! the fourth 
grade of the elementary school. Proponents 
of this scheme argued that the reading of 
music was a mental tax on young children, 
and therefore should be postponed until 
that stage of instruction. This proposition 
did not meet with ers from the rank 
and file of teachers, because it was psycho- 
logically incorrect. Little children are not 
only interested in music at this stage, but the 
reading of music helps them to be accurate 
in other subjects, particularly in the matter 
of concentration. 

LooKING Forwarp 

The reason for this type of instruction in 
the early grades is not to postpone the actual 
reading of music until the third or fourth 
grade, but simply to prepare the way and 
make it an easier thing for the class teacher 
who must assume the problem of mechan- 
ical instruction. The wise school master will 
provide material of sufficient interest to pu- 
pils so that they will want to learn, and 
when this condition exists when we know 
that the problem of teaching is reduced at 
least fifty per cent. 

It is not an easy thing to evaluate method 
or result at this stage. We have been too 
set in our manner of judging teachers or 
method hy what we call a result. A result 
usually means the ability on the part of a 
class or individual to accomplish a definite 
amount of work in a certain time. This 
work can be accomplished in several ways, 
and in many cases it is done purely by imi- 
tation in order to establish what is com- 
monly called a class repertoire. This is in 
itself a good thing, but it is by no means the 
goal. We insist upon reading music be- 
cause children are entitled to a certain 
amount of musical independence, but the real 
object behind the whole musical instruction 
in the schools is to train children to under- 
stand and love music so that it shall become 
a fruitful part of their cultural existence. 
Any method which does not aim at a goal of 
this kind is a poor method, and the defence 
offered by other sytems is that through the 
reading of music children gain thought in- 
dependence, and eventually arrive at the 
desired goal. Our experience has been the 
opposite. In most cases they lose interest and 
make no effort whatsoever to continue their 
studies. The old expression that “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating” applies to 
music as well as to any other activity in 
life. Theoretical music does not make for 
home application. Singing does. When we 
can encourage children to apply their knowl- 
edge of music to their activities in the home 
then we have really accomplished our edu- 
cational purpose. 





School Orchestra Programs 
By James Denning Price, Hartford, Conn. 


The title of this screed suggests possibili- 
ties for extended discussion, a discussion 
which in the end might lead to little definite 
good. However, for the purposes of this 
brief presentation of the subject, let it be 
understood that the subject-matter of this 
article has to do only with some observa- 
tions as regards orchestra programs in our 
high schools. The subject of the content of 
orchestra programs has been food for many 
discussions ; some fruitful, many otherwise. 
Within the limits of these suggestions, may 
we be permitted to shape, in a small way, 
some objective? 

It seems that there is in the hands of 
those who direct the work of our high 
school orchestras an unusual opportunity to 
shape the instrumental ideals, not only of 
the schools over whose orchestras they pre- 
side, but also in no small degree of the 
communities in which they live. The sub- 
ject of ideals is much discussed, and, after 
all is said, is subject to the law of compari- 
sons. The time was, and still is, in certain 
high schools where it must be said that the 
aim of the high school orchestra seems to be 
to furnish a species of entertainment. The 
directors of these orchestras may frequently 
be exonerated from much of the questioning 
which attends the performances of these or- 
chestras, because of the fact that conditions 
existing in those schools are far from con- 
tributory to a fine standard of attainment. 
And what is, after all, an ideal that might 
be attained? First, an orchestra program 
which is musical in the best sense; second, 
one which seems to strive toward the goal 


of finer orchestral compositions; third, one 
which has a tendency to develop a better 
appreciation of the function of an orchestra; 
and, fourth, one which is rightly stimulating 
to the members who are the personnel of 
the orchestra. 

It must be stated that in the average the 
contribution of past attainment is not great. 
It is a well known fact that orchestral de- 
velopment in the public schools is a matter 
of the past few years, although as much as 
twenty years ago there were spasmodic 
attempts to do some systematic work along 
instrumental lines. But it is a significant 
fact that, within recent years, a perusal of 
the programs of public or of semi-public 
performances of high school instrumental 
groups showed a lamentable lack of striving 
toward better things in orchestra music. For- 
tunately this situation was in a measure 
due to a lack of available material ; but now 
that deficiency is, with the fine editions of 
certain publishers, not as apparent. It was 
only recently that several programs came to 
the attention of the writer which, with the 
evident intention of presenting good music, 
only presented trivial things. It is not neces- 
sary to give the titles of these, but it must 
be said that the plea that high school boys 
and girls do not want to play “that heavy 
music” has little weight, in view of the 
wealth of material which is at once appeal- 
ing, stimulating, and contributory to a better 
ideal of performance. 

And on the other hand it may be said 
that there are cases in which an attempt 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Regardin3, Instrumental Music 
By Jay W. Fay 


The idea of instrumental music instruction 
as a plank in the public school educational 
program is still sufficiently novel and start- 
ling to require justification and definition. 
We have always had with us some volunteer 
student organization, coached by an ad- 
vanced pupil or by some musically inclined 
member of the faculty, and looked upon 
with amused tolerance by teachers and stu- 
dent body alike. But that instruments should 
be purchased by the Board of Education, 
loaned out to students, instruction given in 
school time, at public expense by competent 
teachers, credit allowed toward graduation— 
nay, further, that such instruction should be 
an obligation on the State, a right to be 
demanded by the pupil, provided that he 
fulfill his own obligation in turn—the mere 
enunciation of such propositions proves how 
far we have traveled in the last few years 
we have travelled in the last few years 
along the lines of music teaching in the 
schools. Before proceeding to the analysis 
of an instrumental department, I wish to 
make a few preliminary statements which I 
hope will serve to clarify the aims of public 
school instrumental instruction. 

The purpose of education is two-fold: 
First, to equip the child that he may appro- 
priate the science and knowledge necessary 
to compete on even terms with his rivals 
in the game of life and hold his own in the 
struggle for existence and, second, to pro- 
vide him with the fullest means of self-ex- 
pression. There is a third and still higher 
purpose in the building of character, which, 
with the second aim of education, is too 
often neglected in favor of the first. 

As a factor in education, music subserves 
the second great aim, though it may easily, 
in vocational training, pass into the first, and 
is of the highest value in the third. Music 
is the great discipline of the soul, and its 


effect upon the emotions has been recog- 
nized from the earliest times. Without at- 
tempting to make out a case for music in 
general as a factor in education, may I 
merely state five contributions of music to 
the general educational program, and then 
examine more in detail the superior way in 
which instrumental music swells these con- 
tributions? 

Briefly stated, music is a factor in educa- 
tion: (1) as a means of self- -expression ; 
(2) as a mental discipline; (3) in developing 
an intelligent body of art lovers; (4) as 
vocational training ; (5) in providing a means 
of employing leisure time both for self and 
for others. 

As a means of self-expression, music is 
firmly established in the curriculum, but 
consider for a moment certain advantages of 
instrumental training over vocal, bearing in 
mind at every stage of the discussion that 
instrumental training in the schools does not 
supplant vocal, but is built upon it. It is true 
that music is a natural mode of expression 
for a large proportion of humanity, but not 
necessarily music in the form of song. Many 
of us are musically inclined, but have not the 
requisite vocal equipment to find our greatest 
satisfaction in singing. Many of us are 
strongly attracted to some specific instru- 
ment, and would not be musically happy with 
any other. If the state owes it to its coming 
citizenry to develop any form of self-ex- 
pression, instrumental music has an equal 
claim with vocal, though appealing to a 
smaller number. And for those who suc- 
ceed in reading the language, instrumental 
music offers a literature of great extent 
and wondrous possibilities. Anything that is 
printed is grist for its mill, while the vocalist 
is content with his limited repertoire and 
the occasional addition of new numbets, In 
developing an intelligent body of art lovers 
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instrumental instruction 
manifestly goes far beyond the vocal, and 
prepares, as no other department can, for 
the fullest enjoyment of concert offerings. 
As you will observe, I am assuming that 
music subserves the general aims which I 
have designated, and ] am merely extending 
the argument to take in instrumental music. 
Consider the use of leisure time as  ecrge 
vocal and instrumental music. We have al- 
ready observed in Rochester, as you all have 
no doubt in many places, the formation of 
orchestras and small groups of players who 
have solved successfully and pleasurably the 
problem of occupying their leisure time to 
the enjoyment and profit of many others as 
well as themselves. A little girl in one of my 
violin classes inspired the father to take up 
the cello, and the mother to apply herself to 
the piano, and the whole household has been 
transformed and unified by this new interest 
in life. And here again the field is im- 
measurably wider than that of vocal music. 
Lastly, from tne vocational point of view, 
instrumental music is a factor in education 
equal to its demands for recognition with 
any of the vocational subjects now taught. 
Further light may be thrown upon the 
matter by defining the aims of instrumental 
instruction in the public schools. The ideal 
situation would be one in which every in- 
dividual would have such instruction. With 
existing budgets and limited faculty this 
would be difficult, but not so much so as it 
appears. Notice that the instruction is of- 
fered to all alike. There is at once, however, 
in operation, a process of natural selection, 
and we find at two different stages elimina- 
tion by natural disinclination and proven in- 
adaptability. That is, a certain percentage 
will have no desire to play an instrument, 
and if so, will not apply themselves, thus 
limiting the number who are to be taught. 
Others will begin, filled with enthusiasm, 
and discover that they have not the proper 
qualifications to go on, and will discontinue. 
Many will find that it requires stamina, per- 
sistence of a high order, regularity of habits, 
and while instrumental music develops these 
— in those who will to go on, the total 
lack of them is the cause of many a failure, 
Lastly, the instrumental department is re- 
lieved, and this time unfortunately so for 
itself, of the exceptionally talented, who 
soon feel the urge, or are advised, to pursue 
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more rapid development under 
struction. 

It is doubtless for this last reason that 
it may be charged that no product of instru- 
mental class instruction has achieved any- 
thing in music. The pupils of brilliant abil 
ity are early lost to class instruction and 
cannot be pointed out as products of that 
method. Class instruction deals with the 
sturdy average majority who have the desire 
to play, the will to keep at it, who are en- 
cumbered neither by the unfit nor by the 
talented. Here, I conceive, is the first aim of 
instrumental instruction in the public schools, 
to make a practical canvass of the student 
body, discover talent and put it on the way 
to success, eliminate the unfit, and offer the 
remainder sound instruction in instrumental 
music, 
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Intonation as an Art in Music 


The Difficulties of the Puan Teacher and Pupil—How the Problem 
Is Solved 


One of the most difficult problems which 
must be faced in the presentation of school 
music is that which has to do with the mat 
ter of intonation. It is evident in every phase 
of musical art and musical practice. Few 
singers are gifted with absolute pitch and 
very few instrumentalists are perfect in this 
regard. Oftentimes in our great orchestras, 
the complaint has to be made by the con 
ductor and frequently by the auditors. Faulty 
intonation is not necessary, either with a 
singer or an instrumentalist. 

An analysis of this condition might prove 
of interest. Most musicians and singers start 
their musical training by studying the piano. 
The learning of this instrument does not re- 
quire the study of intonation—it is largely 
a matter of digital placement. The wise 
teacher always insists on the piano pupils 
studying a complete course in ear training 
so as to accustom the ear to all types of 
sound. If this course is not followed, failure 
is the answer. 

THE SINGER 

As stated before, few singers are gifted 
with absolute pitch and for this reason a 
great deal of their vocal intonation is false. 
Many people have remarked at the marvelous 
intonation of the St. Olaf Choir. The di 
rector of this celebrated organization has 
tated on many occasions that he will not 
into his organization any singer who 
what is commonly called the tremolo. 
This tremolo is a dangerous thing. It means 
that the pitch of the voice varies up and 
down, above and below the actual pitch. 
These variations often deceive the ear and 
would mean that the singer is actually pro 
ducing the correct pitch, but actually the 
singer is not doing so. If we have many 
of this type in a choral organization 
then it is bound to show sharp or flat in the 
chorus singing. 

Applied to school singing we find that 
many children lack a knowledge of intona- 
tion, and where mass singing is employed 
the chorus frequently flats. Under extreme 
excitement, or as the result" of over ener- 
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getic conducting, the chorus will sharp, but 
in any event the cause is due to faulty in- 
tonation. A very simple method to correct 
faulty intonation is to have vocal practice of 
a simple order. The way to train children 
to produce a clear headtone quality without 
straining is simple exercises in vocal diction. 
Tone production is supported by proper 
breathing. Another very important method of 
correction is to teach uniform phrasing. In 
other words, every member of the choral 
organization should breathe at the same time. 
This breathing serves as an aid toward tone 
support and, as a result, all members of the 
unit work together. 

Supervisors of music and teachers of voice 
are extremely careless in this regard. They 
pay too much attention to what they call 
voice gy mye tone production and inter- 
pretation. By so doing, they forget that all 
of these factors are of no value unless the 
intonation is correct. 

THE INSTRUMENTALIST 

One of the outstanding difficulties facing 
the director of a high school orchestra is 
to get his pupils to play “in tune.” Faulty 
intonation is the reason. Some teachers of 
the violin are extremely careless in this re- 
gard. One of the first things they do is to 
teach the child the “shake,” before the pupils 
have learned the art of intonation. They, 
like teachers of piano, pay little or no atten- 
tion to ear training; therefore the pupil pro- 
gresses as far as technic is concerned, but 
falls down hopelessly in the art of intonation. 
Pupils who study woodwind or brass in- 
struments have considerable trouble in this 
particular. 

An effective method of correcting this 
faulty intonation is to have the pupils of 
woodwind instruments practice daily in the 
art of producing sustaining tones until they 
are able to play in tune. Most young stu- 
dents are very anxious to play a melody 
long before they are able, and their per- 
formance becomes slovenly. Another method 
of correction is during ensemble playing ; 
instead of stopping the orchestra when the 
conductor feels they are not playing in tune, 
he should give them a direction to keep on 
playing a certain chord until every member 
of the orchestra is absolutely in tune. A 
practice of this method several times during 
a rehearsal of the composition will bring 
forcibly to the attention of these pupils their 
mistakes in intonation. 

No orchestra is worthwhile that cannot 
play in tune, and yet so many of the high 
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school orchestras are neglected in this re- 
gard. It is plain carelessness on the part 
os their instructors and not due to any short- 
coming on the part of the children. Ear 


training is one of the most valuable aids in 
the study of instrumental music and should 
never be neglected. 


Orchestra Programs 


(Continued from page 36) 


seems to be made to perform music which 
reads well from the printed programs. Ref- 
erence is made to those schools which, am- 
bitious enough, feel that their goal -is at- 
tained when they can include on their or- 
chestra programs a symphony, an overture, 
or music of that type, when in view of the 
size of the school whose orchestra seeks to 
perform these works as well as a lack of a 
suitable orchestral foundation, these works, 
far from making the appeal which they 
should, build a superficial notion of the ease 
with which they may be performed and of 
their place in orchestral literature. It was 
the writer’s experience to hear a Mozart 
symphony performed by an orchestra which 
might much better have confined its efforts 
to the simplest of the Mozart minuets. 

In the construction of a program care 
should be taken that the music presented 
follows a logical order. May we not be 
guided somewhat by the programs of the 
large symphony orchestras? Let the pro- 
gram begin with music which is stimulating 
and then follow at once with the more 
intellectual part of the program. If this 
number is of sufficient length, a brief inter- 
mission would be appropriate. The second 
part of the program might open with a 
brief prelude, and then, naturally, would fol- 
low the solo numbers, if solos are included 
on the program, leaving the more rhythmic 
music for the end of the program. This 
might be summarized by saying: the first 
number, stimulating ; the second, intellectual : 
the third, a prelude; the fourth, the solo or 
group of solos; the fifth, essentially rhyth- 
mic. For those orchestras which really have 
attained playing ability of a high order, the 
following programs are suggested as con- 
taining these elements: I. Overture Oberon 
(Weber); D Major Symphony (Haydn) ; 
intermission; Preludium (Jarnfeldt) ; solos: 
Ballet Music from Faust. II. Overture Ruy 
Blas (Mendelssohn ) ; Symphony in G Minor 
(Mozart) intermission; Prelude, Lohen- 
grin (W agner) ; Solos: Ballet Egyptien 
( Luigini). 

These two programs are a brief suggestion 
as to what may be done by the orchestras 
of the larger schools, and in connection 
with these programs may the writer present 
a plea that excessive length be avoided? In 
fact, a program which is too short is far 
better. It must not be forgotten that. even 
in the best high schools the performance falls 
short of the performance of the better semi- 
professional or professional orchestras, and 
if the program is presented on its musical 
merits rather than on. the interest which 
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the community may have in the personnel of 
the orchestra, reasonable regard should be 
had for the musical sensibilities of an ob- 
serving audience. An hour and a quarter to 
an hour and a half seems entirely adequate 
for such a performance. 

A word should be included as to the de- 
sirability of painstaking attention to the de- 
tails of program-making. This not only in- 
cludes the content of the program, but also 
includes attention to the brief explanatory 
notes, to the so-called set-up of the program, 
to the use of type, the color of paper, ink, etc. 
There is no gainsaying the accumulative. ef- 
fect of continual attention’ to these details. 
In the lay-out of the program, is it wise to 
put the composer’s name first, or the compo- 
sition? Is a brief explanatory sentence suffi- 
cient, or should each number on the program 
have a full paragraph devoted to it? Shall 
our programs be flamboyant or in excellent 
taste? All these matters might properly be 
included in a more exhaustive discussion of 
this very important subject. They are only 
referred to now because of the necessity for 
including them in our mental picture of the 
programs which we wish our orchestras to 
present. 

In summarizing: our presentation of or- 
chestra programs should involve our seri- 
ous attention to, first of all, ideals; second, 
to see that the music is not over the heads 
of either the performers or the audience; 
third, that the content should be music of a 
high type, which does not preclude its being 
within the capability of our orchestra; 
fourth, that it should be arranged with due 
regard to the psychology of the perform- 
ance; fifth, that it should not be too long; 
sixth, that we give adequate attention to the 
physical details of printing, explanatory 
notes, etc. Let us keep in mind continually 
that the establishment of orchestral ideals 
by means of the programs presented is a 
matter of not one or two, but of a continu- 
ous pursuit of the best in orchestral litera- 
ture. 

* * * 


Kentucky News Notes 


Helen McBride, Louisville Conservatory 
of Music, spent the summer in Europe and 
attended the first Anglo-American Music 
Conference in Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Mary Foote, former supervisor of music 
t Ashland, will be in Dayton for the com- 
ing year. 

Josephine Mitchell, formerly of Berea, 
will be welcomed this year on the faculty of 
Western State Normal, Bowling Green. 

Edith Rose of Hamilton College, Lex- 
ington, spent the summer study ing in Europe. 

Anna West, supervisor of music at Belle- 
view, Louise Searcy, supervisor of music at 
Georgetown, and Frederick C. Bonawitz, 
head of the Music Department, Georgetown 
College, spent the summer traveling in 
Europe. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Sense of Tone vs. That of Taste—How Many Piano Salesmen 
Endeavor to Learn What Piano Tone a Prospect Desires?— 
Why Not Rely More on Musicians in Solving T his 
Great Problem? 


There are many piano men who seem to feel that 
the question of tone in a piano is something that can 
be brushed aside without any consideration as to the 
welfare of the piano or of the purchaser. 

We can take it for granted that the manufacturer 
and the dealer and the salesman care little about tone 
quality ; they talk little about it, but they do want to 
make sales. 

There never seems to enter the mind of those 
who make and sell pianos that the question of tone 
is just as much a necessity, that is, the supplying of 
the tone that the person who is buying the piano may 
want, as is the supplying the demands of the taste of 
one entering a restaurant and endeavoring to find 
something that will satisfy. We all recall the old 
saying of “What Mother used to cook.” That hangs 
on through life with many a man whose mother was 
a good cook. This satisfying the taste of a person 
as to food is just as elusive as the satisfying a pros- 
pective piano purchaser with the tone that he de- 
sires, 

Taste and tone are singularly alike, and yet sin- 
gularly unlike. A good cook pays particular atten- 
tion to the production of good food, but the maker 
of tone, with few exceptions, seems, as far as the 
piano is concerned, to feel that as long as the strings 
and the sound board vibrate that the full duty of the 
manufacturer is at an end. Like the good cooks, 
however, who live in their art, the good manufac- 
turers pay particular attention to the tone quality of 
the instruments they produce, knowing full well that 
the living of that tone is in the hands of the piano 


tuners. 
Sales Methods of Today 


All this brings to the fore the conversation of a 
live piano salesman who was protesting the other 
day as to the methods employed by other salesmen 
in their efforts to sell pianos. This salesman argued 
that if it was a question of tone, there would be lit- 
tle for the salesman to do who had a piano of tone 
quality. It seems, however, that the average piano 
salesman does not study the tone requirements of his 
customers. The distinct difference as between the 
sense of taste and the sense of tone is apparent in 
that the one who likes or dislikes any particular food 
can give expression to that like or dislike, and in 
some measure arrive at a solution of how a food that 
is unpalatable can be rectified. However, there are 
tastes that can not be eradicated or improved, just 
as there are ears that can appreciate certain tones, 
and in many instances are as much at a loss how to 
give the information that would bring about the 
solving of the tone problem for the piano customer. 

If, however, argues our salesman, the prospective 
customer has been given a lot of misleading state- 
ments, it follows that such misleading statements 
have to be proven false; or, if not, the salesman who 
knows the false statements of the arguments that 
have been used can not gain the confidence of the 
customer that has been misled by the dishonest prac- 
tices of others. 


What Quality of Tone 


There are very few who buy pianos that really 
explain the kind of tone that they want, or can tell 
the salesman just the quality of tone they like, but 
they can tell when they hear the tone whether that 
is what they desire or not. If the piano talk of the 
first salesman has been along the usual lines of mis- 
leading statements, starting in with the exclamation 
that the piano in question is no good, and then en- 
tering into a long dissertation about pedigree, wood, 
and everything else but tone, the good salesman with 


the good piano has to overcome that. The salesman 
in question felt that he was lowering his occupation 
by taking part in any such discussions. If piano 
salesmen would talk honest talk about tone, there 
would be done away with many of the antagonisms 
that are created through the belief of many that a 
piano can be sold through dishonest talks, when in 
fact honest talks would result in easier sales. 

The question of tone is where the musician can be 
utilized to the greatest advantage in piano ware- 
rooms. To start off with, the musician has the con- 
fidence of his friends or he would not be regarded as 
a musician. A musician may have his own ideas and 
his own ear demands to satisfy, and in many in- 
stances the musician will endeavor to induce a pros- 
pective customer to accept what the musician believes 
to be the best tone piano, when in fact the purchaser 
desires, through his ears, entirely different tonal 
qualities, 


Musicians as Salesmen 


In selling pianos at retail, the musicians can be 
utilized to a great extent. The can “show off” the 
tone of the piano, and they can, if they are trained 
by the salesmen, discover the tone quality that the 
prospective purchaser desires in the trying of the 
different instruments. This can be discovered in the 
playing of different pianos of the same make in the 
warerooms. 

There are not so many salesmen, however, who 
realize the necessity of satisfying a customer with 
the tone of a piano, and that tone being to the satis- 
faction of the prospective purchaser. All in all, the 
musician can be utilized in many ways in the selling 
of pianos, and especially where it comes to a ques- 
tion of tonal selection. If every customer that was 
talked to by a piano salesman were led into the tonal 
avenues of salesmanship, certainly there would be 
less of the “back capping” kind of piano talk than 
there is at the present time, and which impelled the 
salesman that is referred to to say that it is harder 
to sell a piano today than it was years ago. 

In the past the musicians were utilized by piano 
houses, but it does seem as though the musicians are 
being passed up by the piano dealers for fear that a 
commission might be demanded. It would be far 
better for the piano men to cultivate the musicians, 
pay them a commission commensurate with the work 
that they do, and not antagonize the musicians by 
going against them and talking about them and treat- 
ing them with disrespect. 


The Old Argument 


One point made by the salesman who said that it 
was harder work to sell a piano now than it was for- 
merly is due to the fact that the man who is trying 
to sell a cheap piano will represent that piano “just 
as good.” The salesman that has a high grade piano 
has to overcome all such arguments, and the pre- 
senting the tone of the piano under the skilled fin- 
gers of a musician salesman enables that salesman 
with the cheap piano to mislead the prospective cus- 
tomer in much the same way that he does in misrep- 
resenting the qualities of another piano, unseen and 
unheard, for both are dishonest. The salesman with 
the high grade piano may bring out the tonal mes- 
sage of the instrument, but to the average prospec- 
tive customer, the man who has given dishonest tones 
through his manipulation of the keyboard places 
himself practically on the same level through this 
question of tone. 


The confidence that a prospective customer may 
have in a musician will overcome such a handicap, 


for the musician will tell the truth about the tone 
qualities of a piano, provided the musician is called 
in to compare the two instruments, or the three in- 
struments, or maybe four. 

Here now will come the argument that the musi- 
cian who expects to get a commission through the 
selling of the cheap instruments will, in all proba- 
bility, recommend that piano. That is one of the 
difficulties that the piano trade itself should over- 
come. It is not expected that a musician will directly 
lie about the qualities of different makes of pianos, 
for the high grade pianos always carry their own 
argument, but the attitude of the musician toward 
the cheap piano will enable the salesman to overcome 
the misleading argument that has been made as to the 
high grade piano. The prices, if honest, will settle 
the point of grade. 


Commissions! 


It is not intended in this to decry the paying of 
commissions to the musician who will recommend a 
cheap piano, provided that piano is priced at its true 
value. There will be found musicians who are will- 
ing to sell their souls for a commission, and follow 
up the arguments of the salesman who has been lying, 
but if the attitude of the piano men themselves to- 
ward the musicians were based upon honesty, as 
should they in their own work maintain, then would 
there be a better feeling toward “piano agents” than 
there is today. 

All this is but piano talk, as brought forth by those 
men who sell them to the people, and those men are 
just as important in the selling the pianos that come 
from the factories of the industry as is the work of 
the tuners. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Sherman-Clay Finances 


Writing early in September regarding some of the 
better class stocks which have acted disappointedly 
marketwise, the financial editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle devoted a special article to Sherman, Clay 
& Co., giving the reasons underlying market condi- 
tions and the prospects for the future as they pres- 
ently appear. Q He pointed out that Sherman, Clay 
& Co. stock dropped from above par to a low of 62 
on August 30th, to the amazement of the investor 
and even of the speculator who tried to joyride this 
stock last spring when rumors prevailed of negotia- 
tions for a merger with the Platt Music Co., of Los 
Angeles, for joint buying of merchandise. Nothing 
came of these negotiations. The financial editor goes 
on to say: Q “The speculator who attempted to get 
aboard, having heard the stock was to be called, is 
now dumping his stock and is having a hard time 
doing it for there is apparently no market support. 
While Sherman, Clay and other music companies 
have been embarrassed by the inroads of the radio 
industry and the springing up of hundreds of radio 
dealers and to a lesser extent by the talking movies, 
the readjustment of this company and others 
throughout the nation, is building up a brighter pic- 
ture which may dispel the present gloom. Q Sher- 
man. Clay & Co. cut their surplus in last half year, 
dropping it from $829,000 to $413,000. Sales have 
dropped from $9,932,000 in 1926 to $8,084,000 in 
1927 and $7,547,000 in 1928. In spite of this the 
Company resumed dividends on their common stock, 
paying 3 per cent in 1928 and paid 6 per cent on the 
preferred last year in addition to the 7 per cent divi- 
dend on the prior preferred. The stock has a book 
value of $260 a share, or four and one-third times 
its present market level.” @ The financial editor 
goes on to say that, with the exception of the year 
1928, in which the loss in surplus was occasioned 
by write-off or losses in inventory, the company has 
always earned its prior preferred dividends with 
plenty to spare, and as dividends were paid on the 
common and the preferred, the prior preferred 
stockholders can feel reasonably secure at present, 
for both the common and the preferred would be 
suspended before their dividends would be stopped, 
and, if it be maintained, the stock is yielding 12 per 
cent. 
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More Piano Teaching Than Ever 


If, as many piano men contend, the piano is dead, 
why is it that the schools, conservatories and music 
educational institutional institutions, together with 
the mail-teaching concerns, are doing more business 
today than before the demise of the basic musical 
instrument? Q Let the piano men look through the 
magazines that are sold by the millions throughout 
the country wherein are found page advertisements 
of teaching the piano by mail. Men in that business 
are not doing this for the advancement of the piano 
or the cause of music. It is a pure business propo- 
sition, justthe same as is the conduct of the educa- 
tional institutions that have music in their curricu- 
lum. @ If the number of pupils could be ascertained 
that are taking music lessons in Chicago alone, if 
these could be boiled down to the number taking 
piano courses, it would be amazing if those figures 
were compared with those of ten or fifteen or twenty 
five years ago. There is a steady increase in the 
music education system, and it is due to the demand 
of the people and not through any efforts, it might 
be said, of the piano men themselves. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent by piano men 
in the vain effort to bring about a demand for the 
piano, but how much of that money has gone into 
direct influence that will create a desire for learning 
how to play the piano? @ The mail order institu- 
tions are spending more money each year than the 
piano men did, and this has in mind the Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music and other efforts that 
have been made by the piano men. The teaching of 
the piano is on the increase, while the selling of the 
piano is on the decrease. If, as has been claimed by 
many, the people could be induced to turn their at- 
tention to learning to play the piano manually, then 
is it not the best way to plant the seed and cultivate, 
through this medium, the music demand for pianos? 
@ There has been a lot of talk about having the 
piano taught in the public schools of this country. 
There are cities, notably Cincinnati, where this has 
been carried on for years, seemingly receiving no 
encouragement from the piano men themselves, not 
even the piano men who sell pianos in that Ohio 
city. That is being done is through the influence of 
music itself. How many piano men interest them- 
selves in music? How many piano salesmen can a 
musician talk to intelligently about music? @ 
the association idea is of any value whatever, it 
should be in the direction of training salesmen as to 
music, and having them interested in musical events, 
and putting the time that they waste in slandering 
one another to. prove by their presence at concerts 
and all other musical gatherings that they are really 
piano men, and not furniture salesmen. Treat the 
musicians right, help them in their work, and good 
will come of it. In truth, the advertising of the mail 
order houses and the music institutions are doing 
more for the piano than all the piano industry and 
trade combined is doing, or has been doing. 


South American Markets 

It appears, from well authenticated reports, that 
Germany has regained to a large extent its hold 
upon the South American piano market, predicated 
chiefly upon the fact that Germany can produce at 
a profit cheaper pianos than either the United States 
or England. The situation is a serious one, tor, ac- 
cording to recent developments, German piano manu- 
facturers are utilizing the cheapest grades of pianos 
as an opening wedge for the later entrance of the 
higher grade instruments, in which field it comes 
more directly into competition with the American 
piano exporter. Q The problem deserves serious 
study. One cannot view the situation over a short 
span of time, because the future must be provided 
for. It is generally granted that South America is 
still largely undeveloped, both commercially and in- 
dustrially. It is an expanding market, the limits of 
which expansion are only predictable by expert 
economists. It is a bonanza field for many Ameri- 
can products, and the American piano manufacturers 
have in the past reaped a good share of profits. It 
is a logical field for exploitation owing to the com- 
yarative advantages in shipping from American 
rather than European centers. Q One thing lacking 
in the past was concentrated personal contact be- 
tween the American manufacturer and his South 
American piano representatives, the one factor which 
is most strongly stressed in the German export busi- 
ness, @ A real necessity exists for research work 
to discover the musical needs of the various South 


American countries, and to find ways of stimulating 
that demand. Casual contact, as in the past, will not 
do it. Calm disregard for local prejudices as in the 
past will not succeed. New methods must be de- 
vised. It is a business worth having and worth 
saving. 
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Publicity Handouts 

The giving of free editorial space in return for 
legitimate advertising is one of the problems that is 
engaging a great deal of serious attention. In the 
Editor and Publisher, a class journal, recently there 
was printed a very interesting view of the problem, 
and credited to a complaint made by the Reo Motor 
Car Company. According to that publication the Reo 
concern charges that Q “Originating and circulating 
falsehoods about the motor industry has become an 
overdone pastime. And newspaper editors, when- 
ever they think of the space given to so-called auto- 
motive news in their columns, throw up their hands 
in despair. That there is genuine and deep public 
interest in the accomplishments of motor manufac- 
turers no newspaper man doubts, but that there is 
any interest except to the writer in 90 per cent of 
the publicity sent out by the factories, no newspaper 
man doubts either. In instances too many for peace- 
ful contemplation the publication of publicity has 
been an unwritten part of the contract for advertis- 
ing space. Editorial judgment is not employed in 
the gathering or publication of the stuff, since ninety 
out of a hundred men bearing the title of automobile 
editor are in fact interested principally in selling 
advertising space. Independent efforts by newspaper 
reporters and editors to obtain news free of publicity 
or advertising bias have not been kindly received by 
the manufacturers. The handout with the paid 
space bait attached seems to meet the manufacturers’ 
needs, but the newspaper is not doing its job when 
it prints handouts as news and it merits the con- 
temptuous toleration of the motor manufacturer just 
so long as it does business that way.” @ If the worker 
is worthy of his hire, it is his duty as well as his 
privilege to exercise in the performance of his duties 
the highest qualities of honesty and intelligence. To 
be otherwise would make the editor merely a bump- 
tious press agent. 
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Radio-Automobile Distribution 


If the proposed alliance between radio and auto- 
mobile manufacturers culminates in active workings 
as regards distribution, piano men will have before 
them, as far as the radio is concerned, a competition 
that will be hard to overcome. Automobile men are 
accustomed to quick action and the delivery of serv- 
ice. The question of service has been one of the 
problems that was first solved by Henry Ford when 
he began to build to large distribution. We all can 
remember when it was difficult to get a part for an 
automobile, but that was in the early history of the 
machine. Today quick service is obtainable, and no 
automobile owner has any difficulty in securing the 
necessary repairs or parts that prevent his machine 
from moving. @ Radio men are beginning to realize 
this, and the probability is that the question of serv- 
ice is one that has prompted the taking on of the 
radio in the automobile distribution centers. If this 
amalgamation as to distribution on the part of the 
R. C. A. and General Motors is consummated, it 
will be readily seen that with the policy that has 
built the General Motors to its present great pro- 
portions, this will assume great importance. Q If 
Henry Ford were to take up this same phase of dis- 
tribution and induce the Ford representatives 
throughout the country to take on the radio, there 
will be big holes dug into the sales that now are 
being made by present dealers. There are many 
who believe that the peak has been reached as to 
radio production, but it is futile to foretell what will 
be the coming production of the radio, just as it has 
always been a mistake to claim that the saturation 
point has been reached as to the production of au- 
tomobiles. @ The fact remains, however, that there 
is a great want in the radio field today as to service. 
The utilizing of the automobile warerooms would do 
much to solve the problem of overhead in radio sell- 
ing. While automobile warerooms are beautiful in 
many respects, there is not the extravagance exhib- 
ited in the decorations, etc., of the automobile ware- 
rooms that is to be found in the average piano ware- 
rooms. @ The question of overhead has been closely 
studied and worked out by the automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers, while the piano manufacturers 
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and dealers are “dead doggies” in comparison. 
There is a vast difference in the apparent profits as 
to the piano and the automobile. The piano mer- 
chant overestimates his profits, while the automobile 
dealer knows exactly what his profits will be, be- 
cause they are set by the manufacturers. Q The 
question of the trade-ins has been solved within the 
past very few years as to the automobile, while the 
piano dealers are utilizing the trade-ins to cut prices. 
The piano dealers are selling radios under the same 
overhead as they sell pianos. If the radios go into 
the automobile stores, they will be sold under the 
same regulated overhead as the automobiles. There 
will be a profit in radios to the automobile dealers, 
where it is a question if there is any profit under 
present selling methods for the piano dealers in the 
selling of the broadcasting receivers. 
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The Retail Dollar in 1928 


The following table was recently published to show 
the distribution of the consumer’s dollar as estimated 
in percentages on a national scale. The figures are 
startling in some respects, but are herewith printed 
as given with no comment upon their probable ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy: 
aA ow Nas sae ahi Y's SUNS OVSR AERO Cha Sapke EEE 412 
Clothing 25 
Furniture 
Re RUNG so cy cui ta. Po ple 6 Bsa eee haem 037 
Automobiles 
Tobacco products 
Beverages, soft drinks 
Pianos . 
SED RE, Sos oe ods boc os od pd a2 O11 
Jewelry, silverware, clocks, watches.................. 010 
OCI MNEMNOEE il ooo wis es sew ussi doses ec tdbcereoes 005 
Perfumes, cosmetics 
Soaps, dentifrices 
Drugs 
Books and magazines 
eS Pe ee EO re Tey ern é 
CREED, B00 TPR 552.555 eis bs Colscsbusties j 
PUMCRCROED UIC «io cc's vin ve md ands Riva hand we se .007 
EO Pe en PRET Pere 032 


Total $1 009 
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Demands hor. Wood 


A feature, strongly brought out at Pacific Radio 
Show, held in San Francisco, August 17 to 24, was 
the greater trend toward wooden cabinets and away 
from metal construction. These wooden cabinets 
showed new elements of beauty and refinement. In 
fact, wandering from booth to booth, one could 
scarcely fail to realize how dependent on wood prod- 
ucts the music industry is. From the cheapest “uke” 
to magnificent grand pianos, wood is an absolute re- 
quisite to the making of instruments, and radios have 
greatly added to the consumption of wood by the 
music industries. @Q One of the representative 
lumbermen of California, speaking of the prevailing 
lumber market, attributed its present torpor largely 
to the cessation of home-building on the Atlantic side 
of the continent. The mania for buying and specu- 
lating in stocks and bonds has resulted in call money 
bringing as high as 15 per cent., and as a result they 
are not lending money to finance much home-build- 
ing. The lumberman naturally looked at the matter 
from the standpoint of a lumber-producer whose 
market has been put in the doldrums by the cessation 
of home-building which has led to much less demand 
for lumber. @ He might, however, have gone a 
step further and said that when homes are not being 
built, pianos and furniture are not being sold to the 
same extent. Unquestionably many people who plan 
to build homes in the future are deferring purchas- 
ing their pianos till their homes have become con- 
crete realities, instead of being merely plans and 
dreams. 


——— 


Radio Fuss and Feathers 

The DeForest Radio Company, newly reorganized, 
has been stirring up considerable fuss. The most 
recent development is a $3,000,000 damage suit 
against the RCA, based on an alleged infringement 
of the Clayton act. It is stated that the RCA com- 
pelled a number of set manufacturers to use only 
RCA vacuum tubes, causing serious financial losses 
to other tube makers. The DeForest claim is for 
triple damages. The outcome of this claim, despite 
the recent court decision in favor of the DeForest 
Company, is still a matter of doubt. @ This trouble 
and the number of other patent law-suits bring to 
mind the fact that radio as an industry is not fully 
grown up. It seems an inevitable part of the grow- 
ing pains of industrials to waste millions of dollars 
in legal fees deciding upon the legal ownerships of 
basic patents, and from damage suits based upon 
alleged infringements of these legally established 
rights. @ This wastage has been a serious handicap 
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to the real advancement of radio. Indirectly in the 
past it has been the underlying cause of bad condi- 
tions in radio, not alone in the manufacturing field 
but extending to the retailers. It has curtailed highly 
necessary expenditures for research, while the de- 
sire for immediate profits to make up the losses 
entailed by lawyer’s bills has led to a number of mis- 
practices. The sooner all this fuss and feathers are 
disposed of the sooner will radio take its place as a 
stable, dependable industry. 
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On Their Own 


For a good many years this paper has been point- 
ing out the great opportunities awaiting piano sales- 
men to start out “on their own,” open a store in a 
small way, do their own selling and build up a sub- 
stantial business. It does not require a great initial 
outlay of capital to start business in this way. It 
does require a great deal of energy and selling abil- 
ity, and the practise of small economies, so that the 
profits are not dissipated in wasted overhead. Start- 
ing in slow times is even more favorable to such an 
enterprise, for it gives the newcomers time to or- 
ganize properly and to rectify the inevitable mistakes 
in management due to inexperience at a time when 
they will not be too costly. @ There comes word 
from Sacramento that two piano salesmen have 
glimpsed this opportunity and are setting out as 
real piano merchants. Both of these two men, Ira 
S. Jones and Earl Dart, are experienced piano sales- 
men and have been connected with the business long 
enough to test their abilities. Both gained part of 
their selling experience with Sherman, Clay & Co. 
The new venture is known as the Jones & Dart 
Music Co. and will handle the Baldwin piano and 
in addition a complete musical instrument business. 
@ Their example should be an inspiration to other 
salesmen who have nerve, selling ability and ex- 
perience. 
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“Wasted Territory” 


When piano men get to talking about what is be- 
ing done in piano sales in the retail field in Greater 
New York, which twenty-five years ago the Mu- 
SICAL CourtER Extra dubbed “Wasted Territory,” 
and printed many articles upon it, there does not 
seem to be any difference today over what existed in 
those days. Q New York has grown and over- 
grown itself. Some idea of the immensity of the 
population that is within the New York City 
territory, and this does not include the adjoining 
cit‘es in New Jersey, may be gained when it is known 
that it requires now seven large telephone books to 
list the number of outgoing and incoming telephones. 
It must be remembered that hotels, apartment houses, 
etc., are generally listed as only one telephone, with 
the possible exception of a few who utilize direct 
telephones, and this is a very small percent. Q This 
was brought to mind by the remarks of a Middle 
Western lady who was visiting New York and en- 
deavoring to learn where a friend was located, but 
was puzzled just -how to gain connection. She said 
that in her room at the hotel she was stopping at she 
found seven great big books, filled with the names 
of people with telephones. She did not know whether 
her friend was living in Greater New York, Queens, 
Staten Island, Westchester, or any suburb, and was 
completely at a loss which way to turn. Q It devel- 
oped that her curiosity was aroused as to the num- 
ber of telephones in use in New York, and thought 
she would check up the telephone books. She found 
the Telephone Company gives the number of tele- 
phones from time to time, but they are so rapidly 
increasing that the number is somewhat hazy. She 
therefore added up the number of pages that the 
seven telephone books represent, and they amounted 
to over 6,000 pages. No doubt the information 
bureau of the Telephone Company will give some 
data in regard to this, and probably has, but let the 
piano salesmen’s minds wander around among these 
6,000 big pages devoted to the Greater New York 
telephones, and it will be bewildering. Q With this 
before one, it would seem that Greater New York is 
today just as much a wasted territory as to retail 
piano selling as it was twenty-five or thirty years 
ago when we reduce the per capita to the number of 
pianos sold during the year. The Telephone News 
Bulletin states that the number of telephones in New 
York City has doubled since 1920, that the average 
number of calls per second is 163.9, and that one 
day’s calls, made in sequence, would take 446 years. 
It would seem that the New York telephone system 


is one of the greatest wonders of the world. Much 
of this is due to the fact that the work has been con- 
centrated under the control of one organization, and 
that organization trained to the minute as to the giv- 
ing of service, from the beginning of the buildings 
to the landing of the telephone in the homes and the 
business interests of the city. 
9 


Square Pianos in Demand 


Reports from the rural sections, especially along 
the tourist routes, indicate a lively and steady de- 
mand for the old square pianos, the older the better. 
It doesn’t seem to matter much whether they are in 
playable condition or not; if a few notes here and 
there give out a tinny sound that is the ultimate de- 
mand. Part of this call comes from the “antique 
shops,” where antiques are “repaired or manufactured 
to order.” The old pianos in these places are used 
to supply a fictitious sense of age to the other articles 
displayed for sale. Old pianos are also in demand 
for the old farmhouses in process of transformation 
to summer homes for urbanites who want old fash- 
ioned honeysuckle screening an old fashioned porch, 
worm eaten furnishings but strictly modern plumb- 
ing. 
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Price Making 


Oswald W. Knauth, executive vice-president of 
R. H. Macy & Co., recently made some shrewd gen- 
eralizations on the importance of fixing a fair price 
for commodities, in view of the changing attitude of 
the buying public. He said in part: @ “Fixing a 
price on any article is not selling it. The potential 
buyer has only the choice of taking it or leaving it, 
and when he leaves it, there is no sale. Now the 
really successful retail merchant must go a point 
further than charging a fair price. The price that 
he charges must also be within the limit of the pocket- 
book. It is this point which has not been sufficiently 
studied and understood. A fair price, after all, can 
not be an exact amount, but it must fall within cer- 
tain well defined limits.” @ Of course, in the piano 
business there is a one-price system, but this is sadly 
shattered when trade-ins and terms are considered. 
Here is where the importance of fair pricing enters. 
Present day buyers are much less inclined to haggle 
over prices, but they also have a very clear idea as to 
quality and the limitations of their income. They 
demand the best they can get for the money they 
have to expend. 
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Stick to the Last 


Several piano manufacturers have made the effort 
to keep their organizations together by taking on 
side-lines to keep their machine, finishing depart- 
ments, etc., busy in the hope of reducing the costs of 
overhead in carrying on during the slump in piano 
orders. How many have met with success? Like 
the efforts to get into the rush of orders for talking 
machines several piano manufacturers got badly bit- 
ten. It would seem that those who have endeavored 
to get into the radio production have been rather dis- 
appointed, for they were again working in something 
they knew nothing about. @ Woodwork and finish- 
ing was about the only thing they could do in their 
own factories, beside providing space for assembling 
was the departments arranged for pianos to create 
nothing but losses, for the real vitals of the radios 
had to be bought, and paid for. One or two entered 
into making furniture, but that soon developed into 
the turning out fractions of furniture. Boat building 
seemed attractive, but it was soon found competition 
was as close and antagonistic as piano making and 
selling. Q In all these departures from the field of 
piano manufacturing there was soon found a decided 
departure from the real tone quality and finishing of 
cases that were detrimental to the pianos, and this in 
the face of the fact that the demand for pianos now 
is for the real article and not hell for tone. Tone 
and name value is secured and won through tone, 
and tone is what makes the piano a salable thnig at 
this time. The demand for pianos is increasing. @ 
What are those makers of pianos that need tone 
more than anything else going to do to meet the 
music demand, the pianos of true tone quality, qual- 
ity that will allow the final arbiters of the basic in- 
strument to be able to satisfy the fast learning of 
tone, and this tone depending upon the work of the 
tuners, the men who make or unmake pianos of any 
degree of quality? There is no success meeting the 
efforts to have a piano organization dividing its 
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efforts between pianos, shoemaking, and other bas- 
tard aliens. Let the old saying about sticking to the 
last hold here. 
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Fall Selling 

A prominent piano executive, speaking of retail 
selling, said: “I don’t know whether it is the radio or 
the weather, but certainly the average piano dealer 
is falling down on his job of selling pianos.” This 
executive happened to be prominent in the manage- 
ment of a manufacturer’s retail store, which lends 
particular point to his criticism. He pointed out that 
while the wholesale sales of his company had fallen 
away considerably the operations of the company’s 
own retail store, operated under exactly the same 
terms and conditions as the independent retailer, was 
showing a fair if not a handsome profit. What 
is the answer to this situation? Certainly it is clear 
that pianos are being sold today and in number. If 
some can sell, why not others. Is the average piano 
dealer so engrossed by the “paper” profits of his 
radio sales that he is forgetting the more substantial 
profits to be derived from the piano? It does not 
seem logical to accuse the piano trade generally to be 
lacking in merchandising ability. The record of 
fortunes made in the piano business offers a con- 
vincing proof to the contrary. It seems more likely 
that it is a case of the dealer losing his head in an 
emergency. Confronted by competitive conditions 
keener than ever met before, he has so far failed to 
rally his forces for the preservation of his business. 
This is a strange attitude of mind, an attitude of 
defeatism, in the face of the fact that the “pluggers” 
still sell pianos. The attitude of “watchfully wait- 
ing” for better times to come is a silly one. Better 
times for the piano will come when piano men make 
them so and not before. This is an age of man- 
made miracles. @ Speaking of general retail con- 
ditions in the piano business it is decidedly encour- 
aging to note the general upward trend that mani- 
fested itself during the latter half of August and 
has continued with increasing strength so far this 
month. This is especially true of New York City, 
which has never been a “cinch” market for piano 
men. The same holds true for Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and other large cities. But, and 
this is the clinching argument, wherever good con- 
ditions are noted, they have come about through 
strenuous efforts on the part of dealers and sales- 
men. 
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Back to Old Principles 


The apparent prosperity of the radio business has 
its dark side which is all too apparent to the dis- 
cerning business man. The present theory is of 
small profits on mass production, following the auto- 
mobile idea. Competition in every grade is tremen- 
dously keen. Factory organizations have grown to 
big proportions. The pressure of forced sales to take 
care of the overhead plus the efforts of competing 
firms forms an industrial problem of no mean pro- 
portions. @ This has introduced a new phase to 
radio selling. Manufacturers can not afford to leave 
the selling of their products to the unaided efforts 
of their dealers. They actually have to do a good 
bit of the retail selling themselves—not perhaps to the 
ultimate closing of the sales contract—but in prepar- 
ing the ground and in every way creating name value 
and desire value. This extends far beyond broad- 
casting radio features sponsored by the set makers 
or even the preparation of “boiler plate” press and 
advertising material. It includes, among other things, 
the preparation for and the handling of special sales, 
with especially attractive offerings made possible 
through factory concessions. Also, it includes expert 
advice on overcoming competitive sales arguments. 
@ One of the most interesting developments is the 
work of one of the most successful radio organiza- 
tions in business today. This is in the form of a 
special campaign on home demonstrations. There is 
nothing new in this—it dates back to ancient times 
in piano selling—but the scale on which it is being 
conducted is worthy of respect. @ This free trial 
offer is being made with the full realization that there 
are exceedingly few homes without radio equipment 
of some sort, whether it be of the ancient home-made 
or “knock-down” variety, the antiquated battery sets. 
The idea is to stress the comparative tonal results. 
@ According to all reports the idea has been working 
out very well. Due to the attraction of novelty even 
if not superior tone quality, the tests have been very 
successful. Where it has not led directly to a sale, 
it has created a topic of neighborhood discussion and 
the building of an excellent list of prospects. @ The 
radio men have copied this idea from the piano men. 
Now let the piano men copy some of this construc- 
tive energy, and “do-it-now” spirit from the radio 
men. Herein lies the salvation of the piano industry. 
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Rambling 
Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Business vs. Recreation—Rudolph H. 
Wurlitzer, of Untiring Industry, 
Close Application to Business, but 
With Appreciation of Recreation. 


The Rambler was in a crowd of young and old piano 
men the other day, some five in number, in the office of a 
well known executive of one of the larger industrials and 
distributors of musical instruments, when the telephone 
rang. We all instinctively stop and reach for the telephone 
the instant that little bell jangles and the executive at 
once grabbed the instrument of talk, the one side of the 
conversation that followed, as near as The Rambler can 
recall, was as follows: 

“Why, I thank you very much for the invitation.” ... 
“What was the date?” “Well, I am sorry, old man, 
but I never make any dates so far ahead. I can’t tell what 
I will be doing in two weeks from now.” “Well, I 
thank you very much for the invitation, but it is impossible 
for me to make any definite arrangements that far ahead.” 

The telephone was hung up, and the gentleman remarked 
to those present, “I have made it a rule never to plan any 
I find when I do 
that it is interfering with my business arrangements, and 
naturally one must make his pleasures secondary to his busi- 
ness demands or necessities. This is an old friend of mine 
that just telephoned me asking me to go on a fishing trip 
He is gathering a crowd of his 
I would like 


amusements or rests for myself ahead. 


two weeks from now. 
friends to go with him and wanted me to go. 
to go very much, for he is a fine fellow, and he will have 
a good crowd around him, and we will have every necessity 


that goes towards the making a fishing trip sucecssful.” 


Making a Success 


The Rambler thought that here was probably one of the 
reasons for the success of the man who had made these 
statements. The very fact that he felt that the making of 
engagements ahead interfered with what he might be called 
upon to do for his business, calls to mind that many an ex- 
ecutive or employee or employer allows engagements of this 
kind to interfere materially with business interests. 

This naturally will bring out protests from many, but 
the conversation appealed very much to The Rambler, who 
has spent many years in the studying of business methods, 
policies, etc., and has never allowed himself to make en- 
gagements ahead, but prefers to do as the gentleman who 
expressed himself regarding the interference that came in 
with the planning to meet business exigencies as against the 
making of dates ahead for pleasure, or the fulfilling of re- 


quests of friends. 

If one is successful in business he must give it the closest 
The man who is capable of doing this or that for 
pleasure is the one who gets the most out of it. The plan- 
ning ahead for a pleasure trip and the failure to carry out 
those plans nine times out of ten makes a failure of the 
plans that have been taken to forecast pleasures that do not 


attention. 


make themselves apparent in the effort to obtain that rest 
for brain and body that we all concede is necessary. 


Planning Pleasure 


The man who can go home after a day’s work, and an- 
nounce to his wife that he has tickets for this or that which 
she may have expressed a wish to see at the theater or opera 
house, and will be ready in time to go, not caring so much 
for the sartorial raiment as for the getting there and ob- 
taining the pleasure that has been bought, is the one who 
will get the most out of a movie, theatrical play or an 
opera. He will at least get more pleasure than the one who 
buys tickets a week ahead, and plans to get there, and at the 
last minute finds that it is interfering with his business 
affairs in order to get home in time and meet the wife, who 
has probably spent the afternoon, if one looks back to the 
old days, or has probably been able to dress in fifteen min- 
utes if necessary, but who has planned a good deal about 
the dress that will take only fifteen minutes to put on. 

Probably the hardest working man in the musical indus- 
tries today is Rudolph H. Wurlitzer. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the number of hours that this man puts in 
business often wonder how he stands the strain. If one 
looks over the great Wurlitzer organization and realizes 


that these different elements cover a business of over $20,- 
000,000 per year, he then will have some consciousness of the 
tremendous demands that are made upon Mr. Wurlitzer and 
his brother Farny. 

The Rambler has heard many a friend of Rudolph H. 
Wurlitzer say that he ought to take a rest, that he looked 
overworked, and the first thing we know Mr. Wurlitzer is 
away with his family, or some members of his family, and 
even though he keeps in close touch via the telephone with 
what is going on, he yet arrives at unusual recreations that 
are taken up on the spur of the moment, and probably not 
thought of until the suggestion is made to him through his 
mind, and he then gets that rest that is needed. 

We hear of his going to the Bermudas, to Europe, and 
we now hear that he has just returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion on the coast of Maine with members of his family. 
Even though he was in Maine and having a good time, he 
was in constant touch with the organization, and it is sur- 
prising the manner in which he keeps in touch, and in close 
touch, with his brother, Farny R. Wurlitzer, at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Also, it may be said that the probabilities are 
that Mr. Wurlitzer was in just as close touch with affairs 
on the Pacific Coast, in the great Northwest and in the great 
Midwest as he was in the affairs of the great Wurlitzer 
organization on the Pacific Coast via the telephone. 

This is a lesson in concentration. It brings to mind that 
utilizing of the margin that Dr. Griggs opens to the mind 
in his book “The Use of the Margin.” That Rudolph H. 
Wurlitzer knows what to do with his margin of time and 
utilizes that margin for the obtaining of a rest to mind and 
body is very evident indeed. Were it possible for The 
Rambler to give the routine of a day and night’s work of 
this man who has been so successful in every direction, it 
would be unbelievable, but this much can be said, that a 
working day with Mr. Wurlitzer numbers the full twenty- 
four hours, with the probable exception of from four to 
six hours sleep during the time he is engrossed directly and 
in personal touch with the great Wurlitzer enterprises. 


A Man of Many Responsibilities 


We of the musical instrument world look upon the Wur- 
litzer institution as applied directly to musical instruments, 
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but one knowing the many divergencies of this organiza- 
tion, its great real estate interests, its many other industrials 
and operations in the financial world, would hardly believe 
that one man could, even through executives, keep in as 
close touch, and while the main part of the work is done 
through an organization of men of ability who have been 
trained for the various duties that they are trusted with, 
they themselves exclaim at the knowledge and the close 
intimacy that Rudolph H. Wurlitzer maintains in the con- 
duct of the Wurlitzer institution. 

It is evident that when Mr. Wurlitzer arrives to the point 
when he desires to take a rest, it is without any planning or 
without any suggestions, but makes up his mind at once, 
gathers those around him that he desires to have with him, 
and starts out to obtain those pleasures that are impossible 
when surrounded by the Wurlitzer organization. 


A Connoisseur of Art 


It is known that Mr. Wurlitzer is a great collector and con- 
noisseur of violins, but few realize that his artistic impulses 
carry him in many directions. His collection of etchings is 
of great value, and his knowledge in that direction is direct, 
keen and understanding. This applies also to painting, and 
he has in his home many fine pictures, all selected with the 
end in view of carrying out some decoration or some plan as 
regards this or that room. His music room is one of the 
most artistic in this country. His collection of etchings, 
photographs, etc., of master players of the violin of the past 
and present, the majority of them autographed, is stupendous. 

The wonder of it all is that the plans of Mr. Wurlitzer 
are to arrange these artistically and in a way that will be of 
benefit to the people, and this The Rambler feels is the 
ultimate end of the work and the joy that comes to Mr. 
Wurlitzer in the finding of these art treasures. At the 
present time Mr. Wurlitzer is collecting old editions of 
famous books, and his mind probably is looking ahead to 
the obtaining of art objects that some day will add to the 
already great art treasures in his home town of Cincinnati. 
This extensive personal acquaintance in the art world with 
musicians, artists, sculptors and those in scientific and liter- 
ary fields gives him contact with those in Europe and this 
country who lead to direct contact with whatis going on in 
art directions, while his home is a general center for the 
gatherings that allow the meeting of great minds in all that 
tends toward making Cincinnati the art center it is. 


Where to Buy 








ECONOMY 


There is no economy sep- 
arated from quality. 


There is no saving except 
through durability and _ effi- 
ciency. 


Real economy in glues can be 
obtained only through a reliable 
product that makes a durable 
joint. 


PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS have proved 
their economy to the wood- 
working trade by years of use by 
numerous manufacturers. 


The greatest economy is in 
making the first cost the last 
cost and this is done by people 
using PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 











ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc. 53, Nassau, ns. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


manufactured by the 
Bo: 3 Re 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 
45th St., New York City. 


ie of 
West 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machin varie 
=e. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal 
tiser.”’ 


Mass. 
mould- 
it Mor- 





. PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
27 years’ experience. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 


Wis. 


Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor« 








COURIER 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


MUSICAL 





Baldmin 
Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 


New York Hamburg 




















CHICKERING 


Established 1823 


Mason & Hamin 


Established 1854 


KNABE 


Established 1837 









































| AEOLIAN COMPANY | 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
music. Manufacturers of the Duo-Art. Orchestrel, 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans. Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 

Music Rolls of the highest artistic 


-WURLITZER 
Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


character. 
with Steinway & Sons, the 


Steinway Duo-Art. 


Also in combination 











Art Case Designs and Prices 


U. S. A. 








THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 





M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


_ WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 


‘THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano 
making tonally and structurally. It is a marvelous instru- 
ment. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


EstaBLisHEep 1857 























“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED ser7s 


“ 


“THE SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1069 
“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA~ 


LINDEMAN z-SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1636 
“ 


A Distinctive Gne 
or 
Secluri , 
“ 
A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
WEST 4204 STEEST 


FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 








Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


i Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 





THE. ‘COMSTOCK | : 
_ CHENEY and CO. | 


IVORYTON, CONN. 








MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 























MUSICALOURIER 


Weekly Review or m Worlds Music 





Eline! iL wllee. 


Coach and Accompanist 


Now Established in Hollywood, California. 














